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PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 
No. Il. 


Wuar pencil ean paint, what pen can describe affection 2? Neither 
the poetry of painting, nor the painting of poetry, can delineate the form 
and features of the soul of love. It has been the theme of the pens of 
thousands, vet hath it been treated by all in a somewhat different manner 
The truth is, that, as in physical science, a naturalist is in danger of fall- 
ing into error, if he attempts to classify an object which assumes as many 
different forms and characters as there are tints in nature, between sun- 
rise and sunset; so, in moral science, he who ventures to explain the 
phenomena of the mind, meets with the like difficulty. The latter, how- 
ever, enjoys many advantages over him who deals with matter, The 
naturalist may be corrected by a brother labourer, who, with specimen 
in hand, points out to him in what particulars he has erred in his judg 
ment. Objects are compared by their degrees of approximation in exter 
nal form; when that is insufficient, or unsatisfactory, the internal organi- 
zation of the animal, or an analysis of the substance, settles the point. 
But the moralist has to study the ‘shadow of a shade.” The mind of 
the moral chemist is the solvent medium of all his analysis of mind and 
its phenomena, and the results, of necessity, must be modified by the pe- 

culiarity of such median. We are too apt, in cndeavouring to trace the 
actions of men to their motives, to make our own thoughts, ideas, and 
feelings, the criterion of our judgment; which is just as absurd as if a 
naturalist, in attempting to solve the question respecting the probable 
use of any peculiar animal process or formation, were to be guided in his 
judgment solely by his conclusions as to what use he would make of such 
formation or process, were he provided with it, or what would be the 
result of such peculiarity in his own frame. Yet, notwithstanding this 
difficulty in moral analysis, and the more than doubtful nature of the re- 
sult, notwithstanding the impurity of the tests, and the fallibility and 
uncertainty of the criterion thus employed, systems of moral philosophy 
are not only dreamed of and talked of, bat written, printed, and published 
to the wondering world. The system) may be ail true, all ¢ rrect ; the 
arrangement is beautiful, the style pleasing , the Look is a clever hoak. 
but what is it at the best ? a mere attempt to do that which ts impossi- 
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ble ?—to analyse mind by mind, and to endeavour to form a system 
before we are sufficiently acquainted with one single phenomenon, such 
as to enable us to refer it to the operation of any fixed law or principle. 
Emotions and passions are so infinitely diversified, so modified by the 
constitution of the mind of different individuals, that the slightest ap- 
proach to similarity between two is accounted an exception, and becomes 
a matter of wonder. If we reflect for one moment within what very 
narrow limits the intellect is confined, even in the boundless field of phy- 
sical science, we should not be quite so prone to form hasty conclusions 
upon the nature and phenomena of the mind. We are aware that this 
position will be most unpalatable to those who contend for the perfectibi- 
lity of the human mind. We have met with such amongst mathemati- 
cians—of that class who require proof of the existence of a Creator, and 
of the soul. Of the want of demonstration upon these points, such men 
will largely speak. They will then sit down, and expatiate with becom- 
ing gravity upon the infinite divisibility of matter, and proceed to give 
you a demonstration of the fact. And what is the demonstration? The 
drawing of right lines through a point forming the angle of two lines. 
What do they say this point is? that which has neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness!—And what a line? an extension, or continuation of 
points. Oh! the unlimited wisdom of mortals! Oh! the perfection of 
human knowledge !—the unfathomable depth of the mind of the Atheist, 
with whom seeing alone is believing ! Do ye not marvel greatly at his de- 
monstration °?—do ye not admire his excellent ingenuity in attempting to 
show you the infinite divisibility of that which is, by that which has no 
existence, save in his imagination ? Perchance he will convince you that 
he can also divide your ideas. Let him forthwith commence the pro- 
fession of idea manufacturer, but let him first obtain a patent for his 
marvellously fine instruments. We have said that even in physical science 
the mind is circumscribed within very narrow bounds. Musicians ascribe 
the dulcet strains of melody and harmony to the vibrations of the body 
which emits the sound, or, rather, which assists in producing the tones, 
by its repeated percussions against the air. They can also tell you what 
particular note or fraction of a note, any distinct part of the vibrating 
body will produce, But, still, they are only dealing with effects. They 

do not pretend to dive deeper into the mystery, nor explain the cause of 
the sympathetic vibrations of another body, in consonance with that 
which is struck. In this, and in all other departments of physical science, 
we see the term cause applied to that which is merely the effect of an 
effect. Wherever our limited knowledge finds a barrier, we imagine we 
have arrivedat the cause. By a painful and laborious process of experiment, 
and deduction from experiment, we arrive at what may be termed (with refer- 
ence to the finite nature of the mind) an ultimate effect, very rarely, perhaps 
never atthe cause. Hence, the otherwise unaccountable diversity of opinions 
entertained upon the same subject, by different philosoplers. Theories are 
upreared, as gorgeous and towering temples of science, which disappear 
as a dream of the night. One lays a deep foundation, but the super- 
structure is nothing, save a succession of hypothesis upon hypothesis. 
Another carefully adapts fact to fact, and his fabric displays a chasteness 
and beauty of design which please the eye, but, alas! his foundation is 
insufficient. A third is certain of success ; he builds with the materials 
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of the second, upon the foundation of the first of his unsuccessful fore- 
runners, but, ere he reaches even the top of the foundation his materials 
are exhausted. However humiliating to the pride of human wisdom, we 
are obliged to confess that the imaginary structure of which we have been 
speaking will never be raised by one, nor yet during the ephemeral exist- 
ence of one mortal. There must be diversity of occupations—division of 
labour: the materials must be hewn from the quarry, formed, polished, 
and adapted with nicety. And after the moss shall have clothed the graves 
of thousands of these labourers, when perchance the church near which 
their bones have mouldered, in the renewed freshness of its exterior, shall 
present a strange contrast with the crumbling tomb-stone ; and when the 
gloomy and melancholy yew, which was but a stripling when their re- 
wains were dropped into their kindred earth, shall have been hallowed 
by the hand of Time. Could the wandering spirit of one of them revisit 
the earth, we imagine him searching amongst the clouds for the stupen- 
dous fabric, in the raising of which he had lent a helping hand ages 
"before. Vanity, vanity! There is no such memorial. It is a wreck, and 
aruin. A new structure has arisen, many of whose parts have been con- 
veyed from the old fabric, but they are not to be recognised, so cuns 
ningly hath the hand of the workman disguised them. 

Time is alike merciless in his dealings with the structure of the archi- 
tect, whether material or mental.’ With how much facility are we 
flattered ! with what difficulty are the lessons of humility instilled into 
our hearts! The cup with which fi ittery presents us, how sweet, but how 
deadly poisonous! Yet vanity urges us to quaff its contents, aye, to 
drain it to the very dregs. The draught of humilit y, how bitter, but 
how wholesome to the mind’s health! But again vanity interposes, and 
the cup is dashed from our lips with disgust. Do the destinies of the 
poet, the philosopher, the hero, and the statesman, impress us with a 
deep feeling of the vanity and nothingness of earthly wisdom and power 
and greatness 7 No! they are treated as demi- rods, and myriads, like 
poor fluttering insects, in after ages, emulate the fame of those who 
moulder beneath a marble slab, and thirst with a feverish longing for the 
praise and the idolatrous worship of their fellow men. To little purpose 
do we visit the mouldering ruins of a castle or a palace, if we learn not 
the humiliating lesson which the hand of Time points out to us. But we 
relish not the sounds of irony, and pride rebels when the finger of scorn 
and of mockery would point out to us a moral. Unless man wilfully 
shuts his ears and his eyes, he cannot avoid hearing the mocking sounds 
and seeing the scornful finger, when he conte mplates the contrast between 
the works of nature and those of art. Where is the tapestry of those 
once glittering walls 7 The hand of Time hath torn them shred from 
shred, but Nature hath clothed them with her own tapestry, and the ivy 
and the moss will adorn them with beauty so long as their crumbling 
stones hold together. Then comes the poet, singing of the ‘‘ ivy-mantled 
tower ;”’ of the mouldered skull of the beauty whose sweet smiles were 
wont to awaken him from his slumbers, and whose bright eyes were wont 
to make the bosom smart with the fierce burnings kindled by their fire ; 
of the steel-clad knight, before whose arm of prowess no enemy could 
stand; of the sounds of revelry and of wassail long hushed, and silent 
as the tomb; of bloody scenes, perchance, of strife and murder, the cons 
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sequences of the jealously of rival lovers, or of deep-rooted family feuds, 
which streams of blood could only blot out. And what are the feelings 
which the record of his fine imaginings produces in the mind of the 
reader? We think we see the fair maid, with eye as bright and smile 
as sweet as those of which the poet delights to sing; in thy mind’s eye 
thou art the heroine of the poct’s tale, and thou longest for the thraldom 
of the bleeding hearts of the warriors, who, in their high darine, would 
splinter a lance for thy love. And herein consists part of the mystery 
of that intoxication of the senses which this species of romantic poetry 
occasions. Whoever thou art, fair maid, who m: west chance to favour 
these pages with a glance, we beg, and tend erlventreat thee, to close the 
leaves even here. We feel a sudden and an involuntary incli ination for 
the ludicrous, which will amalgamate but indifferent ly wit ‘h the dreams of 
poetry and romance. Our respect for thee would almost make us 
hesitate to convert that sweet and silent smile into a downricht audible 
laugh, but the temptation is too strong to be resisted. We were speaking 
of ruins and of ivy, and thou hast, perchance, been carried with us, in 
thy imagination, into the deep recesses of a wood, and thou art contem- 
plating one of these wrecks of former sp!endour: we confess we thought 
that thou wert there with us, and that we gazed upon thee until we 
thought thou wert no mortal thing, but so fair, so pure, so chaste, 
that we imagined Nature, in a frolic, had concentrated the cold, silvery 
moonbeans into a form of perfect beauty; but this enchantment was 
broken when we heard thee scream, and felt the grasp of thy pretty little 
band upon our arm, Fear not, gentie timid one; “twas but the owl 
uttering a hooting laugh at the poet. Didst thou not hear what the brute 
said, Mary ? ‘‘ Here am I, rent free; no thanks to proud man. The most 
** splendid of his palaces fall to myshare at last ; and here I sit and sleep 
“* whilst he pursues a life of folly, and here I laugh whilst he slumbers.” 
What ! gentle one ! are youreyes bent upon the earth? Is the proud knight 
banished from your min d’ seye? Has that confounded animal awakened 
thoughts and ref flections of a less pleasing, but more useful nature ? Is 
that sigh whiclr thy bosom heaved but now, for love of knight, or has 
reason again asserted her dominion ; and dost thon see and cunfess the 
Vanity, and emptiness, and folly of power, and of wealth, and of beauty, 
and all earthly things? N: ay, leave us not ; we will change the subject, 
and return to music. And who loves not music? Who hath not ex. 
‘perienced the eestatie delights which it is capable of shedding around the 
soul? We speak not merely of music asa physical scicnce ; we refer also 
to the music of nature, and the music of the heart—for there is such. 
Give me Nature’s symphonies. Let me hear them alone, uninterrupted 
by the sound of human foot or voice ; in the woodland, by the side of the 
rivulet ; or near the torrent of a mountain, or, above al, upon the de- 
serted shore, at a time when my fel!ow men slumber, and when Nature 
herse If seems to rest; when old Ocean is dreaming and murmuring in 
his sleep, and the pale moonbeams adorn the billows with their own pure 
Iseauty ; and the sea-bird cradles itself upon some moonlit spot among 
t he waters, there slumbering as securely aud peacefully as an infant upon 
No description can convey an idea of the feelings 


i ts mother’s bosom. : 
‘+ moments, and of the sounds which 


\ vhich thrill through the soul in suc 
fi U the air until it secms to breathe harmony, Nor ever heard we aught 
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that in the least resembled such music, save in the “Oberon” of poor 
Weber; and oft and oft have we sat in the crowded theatre, and fancied 
we were alone in our favourite and solitary haunts, whilst under the strange 
influence of the magical combinations which that immortal composer 
threw into his scores. The poring over the ‘‘ works of the masters” 
will no more make a musician than the studying of the best poetieal com- 
positions will instil the spirit and the soul of poetry. In combination 
with the reading, so as to understand such works, must be the still more 
important study of Nature in her solitudes—in her unspeakable beauty— 
in her overwhelming sublimity—in her — and in her sad moments— 
in sunshine and in storm. ‘This mode is pursued by the poct and the 
painter: it is equally necessary to the iden: for music is, after all, 
nothing less than a combination of poetry and painting. And, perhaps, 
we are not going too far, when we say that for every tint and sound in 
nature, poetry hath no less a language than me ‘lody and harmony their 
strains and combinations. What is language but a succession of words, 
‘used by common consent as signs of our ideas 7’ Such, also, is the 
highest class of music—that, we mean, which is intellectual ; that which 
Rousseau—with this sole exception, are not used by ‘f common consent” 
—most appropriately termed imitative music. Such music is appreciated 
and enjoyed by those only who can trace the resemblance between the 
sound and the object, or feeling, which it is the purpose of the com- 
poser to represent ; in short, by these only who may be said to understand 
the language. To the uninitiated the sounds are, as it were, a mere 

‘confusion of tongues.’’ But there is another species of music which 
defies exact imitation, There is ‘‘ an instrument of a thousand strings,” 
whose vibrations affect not the external sense of hearing, but whose silent 
thrillings of harmony, whether of a joyful or a mournful kind, afford us, 
as it were, another proof of the mysterious counexion of soul and body: 
we mean the silent music of the heart. Sorrow hangs as a cloud over 
the soul, and to sadness are the magie strings of the heart attuned. 
Reader, hast thou ever been borne down with that sadness which makes 
thee feel as if thou couldst lay down thy head and sleep thy last slumber ; 
when the world, in its selfishness and heartlessuess, hath dropped pieces 
of cold ice into thy bosom, and the prospect is the darker before thine 
eyes as thou lookest from the present into the future; when the littering 
vanities of the earth appear to thee divested of their tinsel ? Hast thou, 
in such moments, forced thysclf into the presence of thy friends (if friends 
thou hast), thy features bearing the semblance of gladness, whilst melan- 
choly, like an unholy bacchanalian, was drinking thy life’s streamdry 7 If 
so, thou hast felt the sting of grief. Oh! how heavily fall the strains of 
mirthful music*upon the ear in such moments, for there is no sympa- 
thetic vibration between them and the heart. The strings, as the musi- 
cian would say, are too low, and they accord not with the sounds which 
the bosoms of the gay and the giddy throng around you sympathetically 
re-echo, The intensity of grief li ith no tear. The fountain is chilled 
into very ice, and, as if in mockery of her dethroned sister, a cold and 
bitter smile, the counterfeit of the brightest gem in the crown of joy, 
gleams on gricf’s diadem, like a transitory blink of sunshine, the smile of 
Winter as he breathes death and desolation around ; when the wonted 
sounds of nature are hushed; when the murmurs of the rivulet dic, 
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echoless, stifled by the chilling hand of the reckless tyrant; when there 
is even a startling silence in the falling around the earth of her white 
robe ; when the very winds are hushed, or sweep fitfully by, at intervals, 
like shiverine and convulsive sighs from the snow-cloud. Mournful as 1s 
the subject, there are thousands who will deem this picture of grief too 
darkly coloured. Reader! mayest thou be of that number. We would 
rather that thou shouldst dispute its correctness, than that thine own 
feelings should prompt thee to acknowledge its fidelity. But away! 
even from one extreme to the other, as is ever the case both with mind 
and matter. The storm the more speedily expends its rage the greater 
its intensity. The cold snow is dissolved, and is converted into nourish- 
ment for the root of the slumbering beauties, which, ere long, will once 
again cover the face of the earth with smiles. There is something in the 
first approaches of spring which, inmy mind, closely resembles the vibra- 
tion of our feelings between grief and el: tdness ; at the time when the 
seasons seem yet to be disputing each other's utle to the sovereignty of 
nature; when the little modest snow-drop peers above the half- melted 
snow which vet lingers here and there upon the hillock’s side. We know 
not whether to hail that lovely flower as the offspring of stern and reck- 
less winter, the beauteous, the fair, and spotless child of the tempest; or 
whether to welcome it asthe first-born of gentle spring, called ito exist- 
ence by her first breathings, whilst the storm hath folded its wings, and 
winter yet lingers beneath them. Nay, did it not — undissolved by 
the sun-beams, we could almost imagine that its pale white bell had heen 
formed of the fleeey snow. {t comes, however, as the first faint smile 
of returning e¢: adness : cold, indeed, and but indistinetly defined, but 
sweet, and endeared, because it is the first ;—its birth, ts true, uncheered 
by the bright sun-beam, and many of its days, perchance, sunless, and 
its nights starless, But imagination supplies what is wanting in the 
reality of comfort; for the lowly, lovely flower comes as the sure hars 
binger of brighter davs. Even thus springs hope in the heart of sadness, 
whilst the winter of the soul still hovers around in the darkness and 
gloom of the cloud; and, be that hope the offspring of joy or of grief 
(for our feelings do not enable us to detine which), it brings the cheering 
conviction that new hopes aud joys will spring into existence from the 
very tombs of those which we saw perish. Even nether flowers, which 
lie slumbering beneath the ice and the snow-wreath. are awakened to 
life and love by the breath of spring, and smile in sweetness and in 
gladness upon the spot where the last smile of summer passed away, where 
beauty kissed the dust, and where lovely forms faded, drooped, aud 


died, 








“ NATIONAL EDUCATION.” * 


To the Editors of Cobbett’s Magazine. 


1] arrive quelquefois qu'on ne peut rien répondre, et qu'on n'est pus \" rsuade ; 
on estatterre, sans pouvoir etre convaincu ; on sent dans le fond de son ame un 
scrupule, une repugnance, qui nous empeche de croire ce qu'on nous a prouve.— 
VoLIAIRE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

VoLtarre observes, that it sometimes occurs to us to be without the 
power of replying and yet not persuaded, to be overcome though not con- 
vinced, and to feel such a repuguance to things proved to us as prevents 
our believing them. This is, in some measure, my situation, after a pe- 
rusal of the paper on ‘‘ Nationa Epucation”’ in the ninth Number of 
your Magazine. The position you therein assume is one of such startling 
eccentricity, your animadversions are so general, and your sarcasms so 
sweeping, that it is more easy to dissent from your propositions than to 
refute them. I will try, however, and I only hope that the strength of 
the cause will make amends for the conscious weakness of its advocate. 

On ‘“ National Education,’”’ considered as a measure of Government, I 
pretend not to offer an opinion, although it does appear to me almost 
like mockery of philanthropy to purvey so ostentatiously to the mental 
wants of the community, while the bodies of so great a portion of the 


people are notoriously in a lamentable state of inanition. But why 


should you seek to attribute to two causes an effect which is clearly 


traceable to one alone ¢  ‘* The nation,” you say, ‘‘ has become misera- 
‘ble under an odious load of burdens; the people’s habits of life, their 
‘very moral character, have been changed by it; those who would have. 
‘‘been happy are wretched ; and those who ought to have flourished by 
“honest industry, have exhibited examples of idleness, fraud, and degrad- 
‘ing punishment.”’—Precisely so: here are cause and effect following 
each other in natural and inevitable conjunction; the burdens of the 
people have produced their misery and moral degradation, Yet in an- 
other part of your essay you say, ‘‘ That increase of misery and crime 
which treads upon the heels of the schoolmaster ;” thereby insinuating, 





* We beg to invite the attention of our readers to the letter of a fair corre- 
spondent, which they will here find, Our next number shall contain our full ac- 


knowledgments in return for the honour of being thus refuted.—hp. 
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or wishing it to be inferred, that it is the ‘‘ education” system, instead of 
the oppressive nature of the Government, which has created the evils we 
complain of. It is indeed unfortunate, as affording an argument against 
the beneficial effects of education, that the taste for it should have sprung 
up at a time when the people were already in a state of rapid retrogres- 
sion from affluence to poverty; but is it not more than probable, that the 
capability which the poorer classes have recently acquired of reading pub- 
lications professediy intended for their enlightenment, may have made them 
aware of the causes of their sufferings, and taught them the remedies to 
be applied much earlier than they would otherwise have attained this 
knowledge 2 For years has the honourable Member for Oldham been 
Iibouring to prove that the public distress is attributable to the acts of 
the Government; it is therefore a new discovery that education and 
crime, which latter is the offspring of distress, have gone on iucreasing 
together. 

Your stare-coach anecdote exhibits a case, which will no doubt be 
of frequent occurrence so long as the diffusion of education is not univer- 
sal. When it shall have become so, there wil! exist no ficld for the dis- 
play of those airs of superiority, which the partial distribution of any 
advantage seldom fails to give rise to in its professors. Tf all the young 
women in the country town you speak of, had received as much education 
as the individual alluded to, she would not have been elevated above her 
sphere, or raised into factitious importance by her superior literary ac- 
quirements, Let equal facility of mental improvement be extended to 
all; and each person will soon find his proper level in society, though 
that level may be a step higher than his present one. 

Passing over your employment of the term ‘* blot,’ as applied to writ- 


ing ; because derision may be directed against any subject, and generally 


presupposes lamentable weakness in the cause of those who condescend 


to resort to it;—are you serious When you denounce literature as a 
“curse; and if so, what is there of human origin or invention which 
you would dignify with the appellation of a ‘ blessing” That litera- 
ture is often made subservient to bad purposes, is not less melancholy 
than true; in carrying with it some alloy of evil, it only partakes of the 
nature of all the discoveries and institutions of man; but the oceasional 
abuse of any art, is no legitimate argument against its general utility. 
Is the art of navigation not a blessing, althouch the nefarious trade of 
slavery is carried on by its means? Is the art of medicine not a bless- 
ing, on the whole, although sullied by quackery, and not unfrequently 
made to pander to crime? In short, if the word blessing be restricted 
in its application, to that alone which is a source of unmixed, inherent, 
and “incorruptible” good, then I submit that there exists no such thing, 
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and vote that the word be henceforth expunged from the vocabulary of 
the sons of Adam ! 

But you admit that literature is a source of “ delight” as a ‘ luxury.” 
Strange, that pleasure, in its highest degree, should be imparted through 
the medium of a *‘ curse!” And can that justly be styled a luxury, 
or properly classed with luxuries, which must be the fruit of toil and 


study 2 ** Carriages and four,” ‘“‘ services of silver and gold,” ‘ rose- 
wood tables and chairs,” may all be purchased with money, bequeathed, 
or presented to us, without any eflort on our part; but to be able to 
write a single line, or to read the most simple book, requires considerable 
previous labour and application of our own, and being thus earned, is no 
more entitled to rank as a “ luxury,” than any other acquisition which 
is the reward and result of industry. An individual may possess, by ine 
heritance, every mentionable article of luxury, as fully and entirely as 
they belonged to a former owner, but cannot, by the same means, acquire 
as much /-arning as would enable him to distinguish A from B. Ad- 
mitted that ‘ thought ’’ was never found in ‘a bottle of ink,’’ any more 
than ‘‘ music’? was discovered latent in the strings of a fiddle; but with- 
out that ink or that instrument, as a medium, the idea or the melody 
might have remained buried in the breast of the conceiver, instead of 
becoming, by diffusion, a source of gratification to thousands. 

If literature has handed down to us the nauseous flatteries of hireling 
poets, it never created the baseness of soul which dictated their strains ; 
and which, reflected by the same art, is transmitted for the detestation 
of posterity. The objection here made to literature, might equally apply 
to painting and to sculpture ; yet will any one assert that the art which 
has riven us the Ve Hus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon is > curse,”’ be- 
cause it also enabled parasites to erect statues to a Nero or Tiberius, 
and has raised to a similar bad eminence some villains of modern times ? 
Arguing in this way, we might strip man of every refinement of civiliza- 
tion, and again send him forth, a shivering sans-culotte, to eat acorns in 


the woods! 


Unprineipled men wil! find means for the indulgence of their vicious 


propensities. When the treacherous Roman, Sextus, who had counter- 
feited desertion to the enemy in order to betray them, sent a messenger 
to his father, Tarquin, for instruction as to his future proceedings, the 
latter replied by taking the messenger into a garden, and there cutting 
down before him the tallest poppies; thus typifying the manner in which 
Sextus was to deal with the chief men in the refractory city. Here was 
a dexterous act of diplomacy effected without the assistance of the art 
of * blotting ;” although, according to your method of arguing, it may 
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perhaps prove that poppies, and flowers of all kinds, are nothing better 
than a “ curseE!!” 

There is no justifiable ground of comparison between the ‘‘ pen” and 
the ‘‘sword.”” The latter is universally allowed to be, at best, a neces- 
sary evil. There occurs to me but one case in which the use of the 
sword is at all defensible; the cause of liberty: and even then it re- 
quires all the vast importance of the end to sanctify the means. Have 
myriads on myriads of human lives been ever sacrificed by the pen ?_ Has 
it desolated entire countries, created widows and orphans by wholesale, 
from time immemorial; or carried famine and pestilence to the remotest 
ends of the earth? Did the “ pen” lend its assistance to give effect to 
the mad fanaticism which animated the crusades? Was it a weapon in 
the hands of the ruthless discoverers of America 7 While, on the other 
hand, has the ‘‘ sword’ ever been a ‘ source of delight’ to any one 
worthy of the name of man 7 How then can a parallel be drawn between 
the pen and the sword 

If letters have been rendered available for the purposes of despotism, 
they are at least equally capable of furthering the cause of freedom ; 
and certainly, from all that we gather of the condition of mankind prior 
to the invention of letters, we have no right to suppose that they have 
assisted in the perpetuation of tyranny; on the contrary, it has been, as 
I think, truly said, that no country where there is a free press and an 
educated people can remain long under a despotic government, 

If facts are distorted, or falsehoods promulgated, by means of the 
public prints, he must have mixed very little in society who does not know 
that misrepresentation and exaggeration are there carried on, orally, to 
ajar greater extent; and | venture to affirm, that you would be more 
likely to obtain an accurate version of any given occurrence through the 
channel of a newspaper, than if the same event were transmitted by 
word of mouth, from one individual to another, through half a dozen. 
It is either the natural proneness of human nature to alter and invent, or 
the neglect to imbue the mind of youth with that love and due regard 
for truth which should form the basis of all education, that is the root of 
this evil; and it is idle to anathematise literature as a cause of the exist- 
ence of innate moral depravity. 

We do, indeed, tell you of the ‘“ blessings of literature,’ as yielding a 
powerful assistance in the prosecution of numerous arts and sciences 
essential to our comfort and convenience ; but we defy you to prove that 
literature has had aught to do with the manufacture of cannon-balls, or 
the starvation of the poor Irish. Did not cattapults and battering-rams 


exist before gunpowder was invented 2 Man, being pugnacious, must 
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necessarily fight. And did not Ireland bleed when scarcely one English- 
man in a parish could sign his own name ? 

There are many reasons which authorise the presumption that litera- 
morality ;”’ 


ture is conducive to though it is not more ridiculous to 
assert thatit is essential to, than that it is subversive of it. By the nume- 
rous instances adduced to show the greater degree of immorality exist- 
ing among ‘‘ educated’’ domestic servants, as compared with the illiterate 
of the same class, the cavillers at education have, at most, only proved 
that there is a defect in the present system, and not that the system is, in 
itself, radically mischievous. It once happened to me, on making my 
appearance in the sitting-room at an unusually early hour, to detect a 
gentleman’s groom amusing himself by furtively perusing his master’s 
letters! Did I thence conclude that it were better this man had been 
uneducated 2 By no means: but I did perceive how necessary it is that 
moral instruction should precede and accompany literary teaching. Un- 
doubtedly a knowledge of the arts of reading and writing puts a new power 
into the hands of the evil disposed; but it is fair to presume that the 
servant who should be found loitering over a book, or newspaper, to the 
neglect of her duty to her employers, would, even if she had remained 
in utter ignorance of letters, have displayed, in some other and perhaps 
more questionable manner, the same deficiency of honesty. There is 


one thing, however, which the promoters of education have possibly 


overlooked or not foreseen, namely, that the diffusion of literary know- 
ledge will tend very materially to diminish that wide interval which once 
subsisted between master and servant; will do away with all blind respect 
for mere riches or superiority of station, and, to those who think that 
the one half of mankind were born to lord it over the other; who, in 
fact, prefer being surrounded by domestic machines, Whose only province 
is, like Milton’s Eve, ‘‘ unargued to obey ;”’ to these miniature resem- 
blances of the old feudal seigneur, I would decidedly advise that they 
continue to advertise for houschold slaves who are guiltless of the iniquity 


of “‘nror”! 


A laughable incident, illustrative of the casualties to which 
these blessed unlearned are frequently exposed, and the truth of which I 
can guarantee, occurred a short time since. A labouring man, being ill, 
and attended by a doctor, received from the latter a supply of medicines, 
with appropriate instructions for their use; they consisted of a bolus, a 
box of pills, two draughts, and an emetic, duly labelled; but, as the 
patient could neither read nor write, he was puzzled to know how to 
proceed, and forthwith swallowed the whole of the drugs at a venture ! 
Fortunately the emetic saved him. 

But I have still one bright practical illustration of the “ blessings ”’ of 
education to oppose to your doctrine,—America—a country more free, 
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more flourishing, and the people of which, according to the most authentic 


accounts, enjoy a greater proportion of happiness than those of any 


other nation. The latest, and, I believe, one of the most unprejudiced 
writers on America (Stuart), says, ‘In this country education is open to 
** all, and almost all are educated. Indeed, all ranks are educated in those 
‘parts of the United States where there is anything like a crowded 
“ population. The order and regularity which pervade their universal 
‘suffrage, and annual elections, are unquestionably in a great measure 
owing to the education and intelligence of the people, and to their 
being perfectly well informed on the general political questions which 
agitate the country.” Mr. S. adds, ‘*The example of the United 
States proves that there is no risk in bestowing the right to vote in 
* elections on all persons not incapacitated by crime, who have been well 
* educated.” As a contrast to the anecdote of your stage-coach friend, 
allow me to introduce the following one, also from the work of Mr, 
Stuart ; and be pleased to observe, that he too speaks from ‘* experience,” 
and relates what Ae has ‘* witnessed :"’—** The Miss Phinneys,”’ he writes, 
** daughters of the landlady of a small hotel and boarding-house, near Bos- 
‘ton, had a good collection of books, which were at our command when 
‘* we liked: and they were eager to get from us the perusal of such books 
as were in our possession, which they had not before seen. These 
young ladies attended to the household duties in the marning, but when 
their work was finished, and they changed their dress, their appearance 
and manners fitted then for any society. Both,” he adds, ‘* were well 
‘informed, but the eldest sister was as accomplished as most females in 
the higher ranks of life in Britain.” How admirable! how rational 
is this! Here is no affectation of superiority ; no absurd contempt for 
the performance of social duties manifested; simply because others, of 
the same station in society as these young persons, were, ou an average, 
equally well educated with themselves, 
But, after all, where, you may ask, is the proof that “ education ” is 
a blessing, and not a curse’ Assuming, then, the word blessing, as ap- 
plied to human affairs, to mean a something which yields an universally 
acknowledged preponderance of good over evil, I reply, that if you reject 
the concurrent testimony in favour of literature, of the wisest men of 
antiquity ; if the fact that there is an anxious desire prevailing, among 
the people of all classes, to be admitted to share in its delights; and that 
it is, at this moment, a source of innocent pleasure to thousands; a con- 
doler under misfortune, a soother in suffering, a becuiler of the weari- 
ness and infirmity of age; and, above all, the thrice-haillowed medium 
of communication between severed friends and relatives; if this, and 
much more that might be urged in its support, is not sufficient to entitle 
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the art of literature to be regarded as a superlative blessing, does not 
more than outweigh all that your ingenuity can allege in its dispraise, I 
have done! The sun itself is then no “ blessing,” but a ‘ curse,” be- 
cause individuals are occasionaliy destroyed by a coup de soliel; the word 
blessing, as applied to any mundane possession, is then a palpable mis- 
nomer; and the discovery which shall be entitled to claim so lofty and 
comprehensive a designation, will, probably, as far as this world is con- 
cerned, remain a desideratum to all eternity ! 

And here, at length, I pause, with the comfortable conviction on my 
mind, that when you next set yourselves to enumerate the various ‘* bless- 
ings’”’ ascribable to the art of ‘‘ blotting,’ you will not fail to add this, 
my epistle, to the catalogue. Long, however, as it may appear to you, 
I pray you to observe, that while I have endeavoured to parry all your 
attacks upon literature, and have not intentionally evaded answering any 
specific charge brought against it, I have adhered as closely as possible to 
your own essay, as a text, my object in venturing to discuss this all-im- 
portant subject with persons so much more competent than myself being, 
not the frivolous ambition of victory in argument, for its own sake, but 
an earnest desire to prove that the waters of the fountain of literature 
are as conducive to health as 1 have found them agreeable in flavour. If 
I did not sincerely think that universal education would tend to increase 
the sum of human virtue and happiness, I hope you will do me the justice 
to believe that I should not be one of its advocates, 

Your most obedient servant, 
FueMININA. 





THE DOVECOT. 


[From the German of Pratzel.] 


Ir was not until the autumnal winds had strewed the valleys thick 
with yellow leaves, that old Captain Barden was wont to withdraw from 
his country villa, Although the town of Walden lay only three leagues 
distant, and the journey was attended with but little trouble, yet he had 
often formed a resolution to reside in the country through the winter 
also. This time indeed he would have remained, but his niece’s never-fail- 
ing powers of persuasion, together with a hankering after the conversa- 
tion of two friends which he had long been deprived of, again induced 
him to forego his determination, Julia was in eestacies at the anticipated 
change, and capering and singing with joy, she arranged her household 
affairs long before the day of departure. The interval she filled up by 
lavishing caresses on her uncle, who bad already begun to murmur at the 
incunvenience he should sufler by the approaching change of place. 
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During the seven years’ war he had contracted a habit of swearing, which 
still adhered to him, and fearful was the breaking out of his strong oaths. 
Julia always exerted her utmost endeavours to prevent them, for she knew 
the signals which were wont to precede. First his brow became wrinkled, 
displaying more clearly a large scar in his forehead, then he began to 
grumble in an unintelligible hollow voice, somewhat resembling distant 
rising thunder; and now it was high time to interpose, or oath upon 
oath followed until he was quite out of breath, and his face became as red 
as the faces of the two hundred Croatians, by capturing whom he at 
once gained the wound in his forehead and his captainship. 

He had remained unmarried for fifty years; from a disinclination to 
have his martial freedom restrained, other motives now induced him to 
continue so, and he had adopted Julia his orphan niece. He had super- 
intended her education, and had the gratification of seeing her make 
rapid progress in every accomplishment that can adorn the mind. His 
whole soul was devoted to her. She was his pride and comfort. He 
thought he could trace in her his own youthful image as she imitated, or 
rather parodied, the narration ot his heroic exploits which he had often 
most circumstantially related to her, and he rocked himself to and fro in 
his easy chair with a self-complacent smile, at intervals so much en- 
grossed, that he was obliged during her performance to re-light his pipe 
a hundred times. In his opinion she wanted nothing but mustachios and 
uniform to chase a whole army of Croatians. 

The morning ardently anticipated by Julia at length came. Her uncle 
with a countenance that exhibited marks of the deepest chagrin, stepped 
into his carriage which soon rolled out of the village.  Julia’s sprightly 
humour by degrees dispelled the old man’s gloom. He forgot the high 
linden tree under the shade of which he was wont of an evening to smoke 
his pipe, and occupied himself the rest of the way with thoughts of the 
two friends who expected his arrival. Julia’s heart beat high with the 
anticipation of a joyful hour, the hour of re-union with her Fullberg. 

Barden was very partial to the young man, for he had many times ren- 
dered him important services in matters of law. The captain’s house 
was at all times open to him. It was not therefore to be wondered at, 
that he so often failed in his attendance in the temple of the blind Themis, 
to read in Julia’s open beautiful countenance a favourable sentence for lis 
own tumultuous heart. He thought a single line from her hand more 
rich in contents than the statutes at large; and a single word from her 
mouth of more effect than ten sentences from the bulky president, al- 
though each of them had power to send criminals to the dungeon by the 
dozen. 

Fullberg hitherto, in consequence of his limited income, had not ven- 
tured to acquaint old Barden with his passion for Julia, she therefore the 
more sedulously endeavoured to gain her uncle’s favour for him, When- 
ever the conversation turned upon him she sought out his brightest side, 
and sketched from his disposition and talents, a portrait for which an 
archangel need not have been ashamed to sit, in short, a portrait for 
which love had supplied colours and pencil. 

Fullberg well knew how to turn the old man’s foible to his own advan- 
tage. He often sat when Julia was not present hours together by his side, 
and suffered him to relate a hundred times without growing weary, the 
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history of the two hundred Croatians, and had always new words and 
gestures in readiness, to express his admiration and astonishment. The 
good-natured old man pressed his hand full of emotion, and Fullberg 
observed that he approached each time nearer the object which was in- 
dispensable to his happiness. 

Walden had three proprietors. The lower part of the village belonged 
to Julia's uncle, the middle to Commissioner Lemmer, a widower of some 
fifty years, and the upper-part to Doctor Burl, an old bachelor, who had 
left off practice and lived upon his fortune. The intimacy subsisting 
between these two gentlemen and old Barden, was as cordial as the hatred 
with which they persecuted each other was inveterate. Each had already 
had recourse to law to arrange their differences, but in vain! The 
enmity was deep-rooted, and, what was worse, was renewed with each 
returning spring. They most studiously avoided one another, and if 
either happened to encounter the other at Barden’s, he invariably started 
back, retreating as from a pestilence. 

The cause of this hostility was a pond on the boundaries of Upper 
Walden, which overflowed every spring, and inundated a meadow of 
Dr. Burl’s, thereby occasioning great damage. The meadow and the 
pond had always given rise to most unpleasant scenes between their 
owners, whose mutual hatred had descended from one generation to 
another, and had become as it were part of their inheritance. 

The feud partially subsided during the winter, but as soon as the snow 
dissolved, and the waters flowed over the dam, the quarrel was renewed, 
on one side on account of the fresh damage occasioned, on the other, in 
consequence of the invectives which thereupon ensued. Burl and Lem- 
mer, however, were not naturally malignant or irreconcilable. They 
hated more from ancient habit than from any personal dislike, and had 
they been brought together so that they could not have avoided each 
other, they might long ago have come to a mutual understanding. Bar- 
den never thought of attempting such an experiment, he fancied that if a 
reconciliation could be effected, it must be brought about by straightfor- 
ward reasoning. He had been frustrated in every attempt to reconcile 
his old friends, and now indeed they had interdicted him in any further 
effort for that purpose. 

Julia, after her arrival, received the two adversaries with such a sweet 
complaisance, that one might easily have suspected her of some design 
upon their hearts, if the trifling difference of forty years in their ages 
had not given it another appearance. No one perceived the plot con- 
cealed under this agreeable deportment; at least neither of the gentlemen 
towards whom it was directed. Fullberg was the only one admitted into 
the secret, for Julia required his assistance to accomplish her object— 
which was no other than the reconciliation of the antagonist neighbours. 
Fullberg was quite willing to lend a helping hand, for he had often read 
in their countenances, when in Julia’s company, certain indications which 
led him to suspect they might become his rivals; nor, in fact, were his 
apprehensions totally groundless, for the commissioner had not been able 
to win a smile from any lady except Julia, during the five years he had 
been a widower. The doctor, too, since Julia’s beautiful form began to 
develop itself, had bestowed especial attention on his perukes and ruffles, 
which old Barden observed, but he took it as a compliment paid to him- 
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self. Julia now having perfected her plot, thought it prudent no longer 
to defer its execution, as she would thereby gratify her frolicksome dis- 
position, and deprive a foolish passion of additional nourishment. 

Julia availed herself of the first opportunity of her uncle’s absence to invite 
her admirers to a tcte-a-tele, fixing the same hour of appointment with each. 
The commissioner presaged a happy omen from this invitation, and was the 
first who arrived. Julia conducted him into her apartment; but scarcely had 
she drawn from his well-studied compliments the conviction that it was 
absolutely necessary to carry her plot into immediate execution, than 
footsteps were heard on the stairs. Julia affected despair; she implored 
the commissioner to spare her reputation, and follow her to a place of 
concealment, until the intruder had withdrawn. The commissioner did 
as she desired, receiving new delight from an arch smile which Julia 
bestowed, as she requested him to step up a ladder which led to a secure 
retreat. The season for love intrigues had long passed away with the 
commizsioner, and now pride at this new adventure supplied the place of 
youthful passion. Had circumstances required it, no doubt he would 
have clambered even to the weather-vane to secure his lady’s favour. 
But all went on favourably : he ascended the first steps of the ladder with 
a slight shiver, but on reaching the top his foreliead was literally bedewed 
with perspiration ; however, the beating of his heart seemed to abate when 
he had entered a peaceable uninhabited dove-cot. The reader may have 
already divincd who was heard on the stairs. If the commissioner had 
happened to come a few minutes later, or the doctor a few minutes sooner, 
Julia’s plot would probably have been frustrated by their rencontre, and 
another effort to entangle them in a new net have proved ineffectual, 
Burl had no better fate than his precursor, for scarcely had he gained 
breath when some one was heard noisily approaching the door. Julia 
renewed her gestures of anxiety and perplexity, which had before so well 
succeeded, and the doctor, more from compassion to her maidenly embar- 
rassment than from a conviction that such a téte-a-tele would endanger 
her reputation, submitted to climb the ladder as the only refuge in this 
dilemma; but he had no sooner taken his foot from the last step than 
Julia pushed it away, and hastened to her Fullberg, with whom she passed 
the afternoon. 

The commissioner, in agonies as he heard some one upon the ladder, 
crept into a nook behind an old dove-basket, and awaited with renewed 
heart-throbbings to see who was coming. Clull horror seized both as 
they discovered one another. The doctor seated himself in the corner 
opposite the commissioner, both preserving silence a considerable time : 
at length the doctor began to whistle a march, the cominissioner listened 
awhile, but when the doctor began the second part he involuntarily joined 
in, and the deserted dove-cot was enlivened by a duet which was by no 
means indifferent, especially in those parts where the doctor whistled the 
second. This being ended, they stared each other full in the face. The 
doctor, who began to think the time long, gave vent to his feelings in 
unintelligible mutterings ; the commissioner followed his example; they 
again looked at each other, but apparently witha softened expression. — In 
the meantime the evening sun began to shine through an aperture in the 
doctor’s eyes, and he removed to another corner. The comiissioner 
also, who had been all this while squat behind the dove-basket, in a most 
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uncomfortable position, went and seated himself upon the same. The 
sun shone through another crevice in the commissioner’s face: in vain he 
turned his head in every direction to avoid it, till at last the doctor betook 
himself to the aperture, and hung his handkerchief before it. The com- 
missioner bowed in token of thanks, and now for the first time they found 
their tongues. 

“The accursed fish-pond !’’ cried the doctor. 

‘*The damned meadow !”’ replied the commissioner. 

** | will give away the meadow to-morrow.” 

** And I the fish-pond to-day.” 

Commissioner.—‘* We embitter our lives by our enmity.” 

** But the cause is now removed.” 

“ Consequently 2 

** Consequently we might 

‘“* Become a very happy trio!’ 

** Both of us !” 

** With the captain.” 

Then I should not want a wife.” 

** Nor would [ marry.” 

“Then might Julia ——” 

“Ah! LT understand, commissioner; we have both been equally in 
fault, and are shut up here to repent. Well, then, since love will no 
longer smile on us, let us court its representative friendship.” 

An energetic embrace, which threw the commissioner’s frissure into 
still greater disorder, put a stop to this dialogue. The doors now flew 
open, and Julia, who had come to release the prisoners, saw that no 
apology was necessary for the trick she had played them; for both of 
them, perfectly reconciled, stepped down the ladder with the happiest 
countenances imaginable. Just at this moment the captain returned. 
Imagine his delighted astonishment at secing the two friends approach 
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the door arm in arm! ‘ Zounds! is it witchcraft?” cried he, rubbing 
his eyes. ‘It is,” replied the doctor; ‘and if you wish to know 
the sorceress, there she stands!’ And with a low bow he thanked Julia 
for condescending to perform this magic work, which her uncle had in 
vain laboured at for years. 

Previous to entering the room Julia had promised inviolable secrecy, 
but from the talkativeness of the two old men the whole affair was di- 
vulged in a few minutes. The pleasure the captain received from the 
accomplishment of this, his dearest wish, could only be compared to his 
triumph over the two hundred Croatians: of his gratitude Julia had the 
best proof. The two lovers were atiianced the same evening. Julia 
brought her husband the fish-pond, together with the adjoining meadow ; 
and the dove-cot was transformed into an elegant little room, where they 
determined in future to celebrate, with the greatest festivity, the anniver- 
sary of the day of reconciliation. 

ANN. 
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CHEAP LAW. 


The Practice upon Writ of Trial, for Debis not exceeding £20, before the 
Sherif, under 3 and 4 W. 4, ¢. 42; &e. &. By Grorce Barciay 
Mansett, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol, 12mo. 
pp. 259; Sweet, London, 1833. 


We have, from the beginning, been disposed to disagree with both the 
parties in politics who have been employing their wits for and against the 
cause of ‘‘cHEAP Law” and the scheme of local courts. With those 
who are opposed to local courts we agree so far as this: that courts pro- 
perly called local, that is, judges belonging to the neighbourhood in which 
they sit in judgment, are things to be avoided if possible, because they 
must tend to partiality, which is injustice. It seems to have been a matter 
of particular care in former times, that a judge should not try causes 
arising in that district of the country in which he was born, in which he 
resided, or with which he happened to be most intimately connected by 
social ties. Several acts of parliament have been passed in England to 
prevent judges so acting, and thereby to prevent, as far as could be, any 
thing like favour or prejudice in judges. It is in this that we find the 
Strongest argument against local courts, if we are, by local court, to un- 
derstand the court of a local judge. 

If the main object in a new set of courts be, that causes may be tried 
with less delay and expense to the parties, the question about the locality 
of judges need not necessarily have any thing to do with the matter. 
The spell belonging to THe TWELVE JUDGES is already broken: we have 
now fifteen instead of twelve. If more are wanted to do the work, why 
not add still further to the numbers of the bench in each common law 
court, subdivide the circuits throughout England, and make the assizes 
on every circuit more frequent? The evil of resident judges has been 
sufficiently exposed by the greatest advocate of local courts himself, Lord 
Brovcuam, in 1822, urgently condemned that evil, in speaking of the 
system of Welsh judicature. It seems most natural on principle, and it 
has been pretty well ascertained by experience, that resident judges are 
subject to be warped in the views they take by local interests. This is 
the great reproach of the French courts ; and of this the English courts 
of quarter session have, by their proceedings, too frequently furnished 
proof. 

Every judge that sits at Nisi Prius on the circuit forms, in one sense, a 
local court. The cause he tries arises in the county in which it is tried ; 
which makes the trial local, An addition to the number of the judges of 
assize, and their holding assizes more often, would not render their 
courts more strictly local than such courts now are. The great, the only 
question to be decided is, whether it really is necessary that litigants 
should have their cases decided on with less expense of money and of 
time than they now are. To object to an increase in the number of 
judges, on the ground that there are not men enough of legal learning for 
the appointments, is but a quibble. If such were the fact, it would, in- 
deed, be disgraceful to the bar. But the fact is not so. Nay, it would 
be disgraceful to the present bench, to think that it is from such an in- 
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competent bar that those now forming the bench have been elevated. 
One cannot think so ; the very contrary is notorious ; we all know, that of 
the most learned judges of the present day, not a small portion have been 
taken from junior seats at the bar to be seated on the bench. But to come 
closer to the point, is it right to have suits proceed with more rapidity, and 
with as little cost as possible to the parties? We answer decidedly, Yes. 
Is it right that the facility of bringing or defending an action at law 
should be greater than it now is? Decidedly, yes: strange argument 
that advanced by some, who would put an end to the evils of litigation 
by making it difficult to obtain a redress of injuries: strange proposition, 
that in order to preserve harmony, there shall be a law according to 
which a rich plainutf may set the good cause of a poor defendant at defi- iY 
ance, by only saying, ‘‘ Give up what I unjustly claim, or | will ruin you in 
law-expenses ;"’ or, as a rich defendant might say to a poor plaintiff, 
‘‘Proceed to recover your just demand if you dare, for 1 can afford to 
lose, and if you do not get the ten pounds I owe you, I will make you pay 
fifty or sixty more for the cost of trying to get the ten”! No, no! there 
have, to be sure, been some extravagancies uttered by the advocates of 
‘cheap law;’’ Lord (when Mr.) BrouGuam talked in a fine strain of 
enthusiastic language of ‘‘ bringing law home to every man’s door,” and 
by so talking made us think of street-cries, and all such loud advertise- 
ments of small wares to sell, as Muffins, Cabbages, Sprats and Herrings O. 
The rhetorical picture of a judge bringing cheap law to the door, wants | 
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the old woman and her apple-cart to make it complete. The thought of Pi 
i an apple-cart judge is wild, we allow. But the law may be dealt out at a t, 
small expense, and with more convenience than it now is, without being i 
made a subject for ludicrous comparison. Independently of all cost in * 
; money and time, there is one thing to be particularly observed ; we mean i. 
that maxim so constantly quoted by the lawyers, and with the words of 
; which Mr. Mansext concludes his Introduction to his practical book : ‘3 
i That the public good requires that disputes should be settled. There is, Bi 
J we beg our readers to observe, a great deal more meaning in this maxim a 
e than it appears at first sight to convey, If you would talk of the mischiefs BS 
it of (tigation, here is your right rule, here is the principle by which to test te 
e the advantages of cheap and expeditious law, and to ascertain in what baa 
Is form it is that the worst vices of litigation affect us. The commonest ne 
is sense of justice will tell you that suits must be useless, unless carried on i 
“dl in Contemplation of some decision. But there is more in the maxim. te 
The maxim includes this—that, as the parties are bound to abide the event a, 
a of an appeal to law, the event should be satisfuctory ; or, that it should “A 
: be the best settlement of the matter in dispute that the law can afford the : R 
if disputants. Now, we know that the contrary of such a settlement is very bi 
r commonly the exd of a lawsuit. We know that it very often happens that A 
y the plaintiff is deterred from claiming his right in a court of law to a few a 
5 pounds which are due to bim for fear of the heavy expenses which may ; 
f accrue on a failure to support his case ; and that it as often happens that f 
f a defendant of small fortune will not venture to try a question with a rich 
r Opponent for the same reason. What, then, does such a state of things 4 
° at law result in ? in what, but that he who is not rich will rather give up . 
L his rights than run the risk of such immense expenses as he may be in- Lk 
. Volved in by his fruitless endeavour to maintain them? This is the 
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result : and this isin direct violation of the good maxim of law, according 
to which the disputes of litigants ought to be brought to an end; that is, 
a legal end, and not an end by the means of setting all legal remedy at 
defiance. It is fancied by some, that if you can only prevent men from 
going to law with one another, you will thereby put an end to the worst 
kind of discord; therefore, they would say, it is rood, by suffering law- 
expenses to be terrifically great, to frighten people out of 
seeking remedies at law. Of allthe bon simple ‘tons, what is there 
to surpass this one in folly 2? By making leval proceedings fall of peril 
you may keep men from going to law: ves; but vou will not thereby 
prevent men from having disputes; you will not prevent men from com- 
mitting assaults, uttering hbels, and erung unjust or resisting just 
claims to property. Oh, no: the notion is admirably absurd; for it 
would, in etiect, not be to prevent mischief by keeping neighbours out of 
quarrels, but only to ensure the continuation of Guarrels for want of some- 
thing to put an end to them. 

America has been pointed to as a striking example of the evil conse- 
quences of easy litigation. We readily join -issue wit sose who thus 
point to America; we wan 
country to prove the / 
going to law. If we were not fully sat 
we could not help being so by 


ll thoughts of 


happen to have witnessed some of the 

America; those, we mean, which are esi hed 

or damages to a small amount. It is impossible, to be ae quail rte “ wit h 
the practice of those courts, to see how cau are tried in them ul to 
see the result of the verdicts of juri ithout ine convin a that 
whatever objection there may be to local judges, there can be no sound 
reason for preventing men from having recourse to law to decide their 
disputes. The American country Judges ar ine ! lawyers, and 
are frequently farmers or tradesmen, ¢!:osen from among their neighbours 
merely on account of their sense and coo ioral charater. The courts 
are attended with the least pomp that you can imagine: we have seen a 
judge presiding at one end of a carpenter's beach, while the jury 
summoned were seated on a woode 

is as little delay in the proceedings ; 

expense. If you have ten dollars 

failure is in having come into court 

to go out of it with an cmpty purst 

English, but very sunple , as ‘cor ipared with ours, as v h appear from ‘the 
following, whic h is, Verbatim, the copy of a writ served on a person who 
was a neighbour of ours in Long Islaud:— 


‘6 QUE w's County.—The pe pel of the State of New York to anv Const: abel of 
** the said County Gretins vou ure ¢ Ommand “1 to Sumors David Loree of Nort 
«“ Hempstead to appear Betor me at the lous of thomas Southard i inu keeper in the e 
‘** town of Hempstead in the Said County on the 16 day of this instant at 2 O Clock 
‘in the after noon of the Said day toanswer William Golder in a plea of tres spes on 
*‘ the Case to his Damag twenty five Dolars or under here of fail not and have you 
‘* then there this prece] pt witnes my hand the 6th Day of January 1919. 
‘* Richard Bedell justes. 
‘ this is A Co pev of the Ris gnal 
“ By Alexander Combes Constabel of the peace.” 








Now, though we see no necessity for having local judges in England, it 
appears to us that, of the two evils, it would be better to be obliged to 
lauvh at such “* A © ypy of the igual” (Original) as is here given, 
than to make such faces as mizht be occasioned by having to pay two 


hundred dollars for the benefit of being to!d that you have no right to 
recover twenty-five or under! We have heard many Englishmen inveigh 
against the Americans for being a Ltigious race. But, why complain of 
them for that; why not rather congratulate them on their facilities of 
roing to law 2 Are the Amerk ; found to be more Gus rrelsome, or 

to dispute the rights of one another, than we are No, nota 


, 


more fiven 


bit more, ifso much. Well, then, if th v have recourse more fr juently 


to the decision of a jary, and thus more frequently expose their diiferences 
before the public, why do they do so? why, but simply because th y know 
that in going to a jury they do not run our risk of going to destruction. 
It stands to reason that litication, fairly proceeded’ with, must tend to 
harmony amongst men; and if others will take America in differing with 
us on this point, we will take A ica to show that ours is the best side of 
the question. We have seen some remarkable instances of quarrelling in 


America amonest neizhbours, of the same kind as those wiich teo often 


happen in all countries. But what has been the conscquence of an appeal 
to the fer ia the instances we mention; an aggravation or a continuation 
of the strife’ No; but the very opposite, as woul! naturally be the 
case; the very epposite, as we have known by the evidence of our own 
eves and ears. We have seen the alleged wrong take place, the parties 
thereupon enraged with each other, the action brought, the cause tried, 
the verdict pronounced, and the plaintiiY and defendant again good 


fricads,—all within a smaller space of time than that which constantly 

ing of an Englishman’s declaration and his 
getting a pleatoit! If this be true, which we can safely assert upon 
our expericnce it is, What becomes of the argument against cheap law 
founded on the examples of lit: isuess to be drawn from America or 


elapses between the drawin 


elsewhere 2 

Is the door of the law-court open to all men alike? It must, if not so, 
be but a mock medium of obtainin justice. Two parties quarrel about 
ten pounds. The pounds are in poeket of A, and 6 claims to have 
them. The law, for the sake of peace, forbids B to put his hand into 
A’s pocket, telling him that he must not proceed for payment other- 


wise than aecordiae fo law, or, in other words, by risking fifty or sixty to 
recover ten. Is this, we ask, such a regulation for the redress of wrongs 
as is likely to encourave amity am to banish the diseords of neighbour- 


hool? Is it vi rv likely, think you, that poor B, being obliged to sub- 
mit to injury, or to seek justice after the above manner; is it likely 
that he will, 
ask redress for it; is it likely, we ask, that he will be the better reconciled 
to A for the absence of litigation between them; or, would it not, as (we 
think it would) be more just to let the parties revert to the law of nature 
at once, and so fight their battle, than, in the name of the laws of civil 
society, force one man thus to yield to the tyranny of another, and create, 
as this mode of legally settling disputes must and does, everlasting impo- 


sitions, broils, bullyings, and all the worst that can arise from ill blood 
subsisting between man and man ” 


sinarting with the wrong, and with being defied to come and 
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But enough of this part of the subject, all question upon which has 
originated in a purely absurd idea. We should not have said so much 
upon it, if we were not aware that there are a good many whose doctrine 
may be called anti-litigation, and who really think that to throw obstacles 
in the way of a just decision between disputants, tends to keep men on 
good terms with each other. It is hardly necessary that we should par- 
ticularize any of the unreasonable enpenses of the law. Yet there is one, 
till lately existing to its full scandalous excess, which relates merely to 
the grievance of de/ay, and deserves notice, if but for the amusement 
which the thought of such a thing must afford. Nut only have the parties 
in actions had to sustain all the losses of delay, and to see indorsed on the 
back of their records, from time to time, the word ‘* remanet’’ (let it 
stand over), over and over again; but the beauty of it is, that semanets, 
though, one would think, sufficiently mortifying if gratis, are grievances 
not to be enjoyed without a payment of fees; and such fees, that it has 
sometimes occurred for an action brought to recover a small sum to cost 
more money in fees for just writing /eé it stand over than the plainttf 
sought to gain by his suit! 

One cannot properly treat the question of local courts without alluding 
to that great local court in England called the Quarter Sessions. Lord 
BrouGuam, in his answer to Lord WHArnNcutrr, during the debate on local 
courts, hit the right nail on the head by appealing to Lord Wuarncuirt 
as a chairman of Quarter Sessions. We do not like the contemplated 
local courts; but we fully agree with Lord BrouGuam, that if local courts 
to recover debts or damages be not good things, local courts like those 
of Quarter Session ought to be abolished. Abolished, therefore, we 
think these local courts already existing ought to be; for we think, that 
they are not only as bad as those others which would be the offspring of 
Lord Brovcuam’s proposed act of Parliament, but even ten times worse. 
The proposed local courts would be intended for the trial of civil cases 
only ; but the Quarter Sessions are the great court of criminal jurisdie- 
tion throughout Fngland. We look upon them as an evil, for a much 
more important reason than that assigned by Lord Lyxpuurst against 
local courts having only a civil jurisdiction. Lord Lyxpuursr’s prime 
objection was that, by lowering the dignity of the tribunal, the wigs of bar- 
risters would inevitably fall from their heads, and be lost for ever, We 
object to local courts on account of their probable accompaniment, par- 
fiality; that accompaniment which it is impossible to prevent in the 
present local courts of Quarter Session. And, if partiality would be ob- 
jectionable in a court having only a civil jurisdiction, how much more so 
must it be in one that tries men for crimes, and has, as every Quarter 
Sessions now has, the power of all but putting men to death! It was, then, 
a good thought of Lord BrovGuam’s when turning Lord WHarncuirr 
round to look at his own court, after he, Lord Wuarncutrr, had been 
talking against the mischiefs to be anticipated from a local court. We 
would beg to give Lord WHARNCLIFF One more turn, and refer him to the 
words of a great lawyer, Speman, who, in speaking of extreme punish- 
ments, complained, that while every thing else was risen in its nominal 
value, and become dearer, the lite of man had continually grown cheaper. 
This was said upwards of a hundred and fifty years ago. What would 
SretmMan say if he were alive to write about such things at this day? 
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The courts of Quarter Session have not, it is true, the power of expressly 
sentencing men to die; but if they had that only remaining power given 
to them, and now and then inflicted a capital punishment, the aggregate 
of their monstrous powers to punish in the way of fine, imprisonment, 
whipping, and transportation, would not be so very much enlarged by the 
addition, 





PORTUGAL AND DON PEDRO. 


Tue present aspect of affairs in Portugal excites considerable surprise ; 
and well it may; for, since the date of the capture of Lisbon, the cause 
of the Queen has not advanced one single step: indeed, it has decidedly 
gone aback, as the well-known facts, that Don Pedro, without foreign 
aid, can effect no more, end its being supposed possible for Don Miguel 
to re-capture Oporto, ainply prove. Are the causes for this state of 
things inexplicable 7 No; they are tonevident; but the public are com- 
pletely deluded and hoodwinked by the anonymous correspondents of the 
newspapers. For the most part, these writers are men who know nothing 
whatever of Portugal: ignorant of its laws, its customs, and even of its 
language ;* they thrust their ideas, prejudices, and interested opinions, 
down the throats of the public, and wish them quietly to receive the dose, 
Were they to confine themselves to stating their own vague and absurd 
notions, we could well let them be ; but when they presumptuously aspire 
to controvert the constitutional doctrines, maintained by patriotic Por- 
tuguese lawyers and publicists, by such men as MM. Roca, Luretra, 
Ferrera, Borcos, Jose Liseratro, Passos, Leone,, Tavaris, and M. 
Pina Pizarko, it is time to check their career, to expose their weak ab- 
surdities, and to portray their patrons in true colours, 

Of Don Pedro, perhaps, the less said the better. This prince is, in- 
deed, too well known. He first drew on himself attention by rebelling 
against the authority of his father. This was bad enough; but we next 
behold him as a rebel against the country he had sworn to govern consti- 
tutionally—the Brazils. We tind him endeavouring, by every means in 
his power, to subvert the constitution of that country, and, at last, it 
yielded to his intrigues; it was overthrown, and Pedro was absolute! 
Notwithstanding this, some of the anonymous and interested correspond- 
ents of the London press (why should we mince the matter ? some, we 
may say, of the jobbers and contractors under his administration) laud Don 
Pedro as the unflinching, the persevering champion of liberty ; as the 
beau ideal of patriotism. We should be laughed at, were we to at- 
tempt to disprove what no person in Europe, or the world, believes. It 


—_——e 








* As anexample, the learned author of ‘ Illustrations of Portugal,’ confesses 
that he does not understand a word of the Portuguese language; Col. Hodges does 
the same: vet these, and such-like writers, amuse the English public, as does Miss 
Pardoe, with tales of a country of which they are deplorably ignorant, 
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would, it is said, be great folly to ‘‘ gild refined gold ;’’ it would be equally 
foolish to endeavour to show that Don Pedro is at heart a despot. Had 
he the power, his government would not differ an iota from that of the 
** paternal’ Nicholas. To employ the words of a Portuguese writer, 
** Don Pedro was quite as liberal as James the Second of England,” and 
his liberalism was rewarded by the Brazils in the same ungracious 
manner.” 

Before his ignominious expulsion from that country he was pleased to 
bestow a charteron the Portuguese nation, to gain it over to the interests 
of his daughter, when it was no longer possible for himself to hold both 
crowns. But what can bind a iyrant ? Wow soon was that same charter 
doomed to be entirely disregarded and trampled on by him who gave it! 

Before the constitutional forces landed in Portugal, Don Pedro assumed 
the regency, 2nd named himself commander-in-clief of the Queen’s 
troops. This latter was a strange office for a man who had never heard 
a gun fired; and we may remark, that the princes of the Honse of Bra- 
ganza, however fond they may be of setting other people by the ears, are 
particularly careful never to expose their own sacred persons in the fray. 
But it answered his purpose ; it was the first step to the attainment of 
the object which he had never lost sight of since his expulsion from the 
Brazils; namely, to annul the formal abdication of the sovereignty of 
Portugal, which he had made in favour of his daughter, and to place her 
crown on his own brows. To accomplish this end, intrigues were carried 
on in London and Paris, every means was tried ; lawyers were consulted 
for their opinions, particularly one eminent man, who not only stated at 
the time what he thought of Pedro’s conduct, but afterwards, when le 
sought to gain over the cabinet of St. James’s, strongly opposed his de- 
signs in council. To the results, which may be clearly traced to this base 
intention, are to be attributed the long continuation of the civil war in 
Portugal, and the melancioly occurrences which have attended it. 

As might naturally be expected, the high-minded Portuguese emigrants, 
who had sacrificed their all rather than exist the mere creatures of a 
tyrant, refused to concur in this unnatural project; but there were four 
men who did not hesitate, some of them for the second time, to betray 
their country, and to yicld up its destinies to a tyrant. Who but Don 
Pedro would have placed on his staff, and have raised to the ministry, the 
very oflicer who, in 1510, led the French army to the lines of Torres 
Vedras ; and who, by those laws which ought to have been respected, 
was condemned to death for the act ? 

The obstacles which obstructed the constitutional cause during the 
siege of Oporto, have been principally accounted for by the influence of 
the monks. These pretty fables may, perhaps, be amusing to very many 
grown children; but they contain as much truth as the generality of the 
marvellous tales that give pleasure to that class of the innocent. The 
obstacles arose from real and apparent causes. In the first place, the 
bravest and most experienced generals, those most patriotic and most 
popular with the Portuguese nation, were discarded : General Stuns, 








* We have just perused M. Capafico’s new historical romance , he speaks thus of 
James the Second :—‘‘ He was obstinate, feeble, pedantic, and despotic.’ How 
well may this be applied to Don Pedro! 
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SaLpanna, the Marquis of Vatencra, and many others, were idle in 
London and France, while Don Prpro, his minister at war, Freire, the 
Adjutant-General Vatpez, and others, were committing their blunders 
and proving their incompetency at Oporto. 

The absence of these generals, and of other favourites of the nation, 
accounts in some measure for the indifference with which Don Pedro was 
received : their presence would have been a guarantee for the constitu- 
tion; but this prince was guilty of an enormous error in overrating his 
personal influence ; he imagined he should only have to show himself on 
the soil of Lusitania, and that all would fall down and worship; indeed, 
he is said to have remarked, that he should only have to throw his boot 
into Portugal in order to be obeyed; and such was the infatuation of his 
advisers, that after the expedition sailed from St. Michael’s, they actually 
directed their agents to forward all official correspondence direct to Lisbon; 
and, in consequence of this delusion, the advice and warnings of those 
who better understood the matter, were treated with contempt or indif- 
ference, 

On the 13th of March appeared the decree dismissing the regency of 
Terceira, Don Pedro assuming absolute power, and violating, at his will 
and pleasure, every article of the charter. The charter stood in the way 
of his ambitious designs; and therefore he trampled on it. Articles 92, 
93, and 94, of chapter the 5th, expressly exclude Don Pedro, a Brazilian 
citizen, from the Regency ; and it is impos-ible to show that he had any 
right to that office except what power and intrizue had given him. 

And what did he do after his usurpation? Did he call to his councils 
the brave patriots, such as had sacrificed everything in defence of the 
rights of his daughter? No! he surrounded himself with men the 
most obnoxious to the honest party in Portugal, Brazilian underlings and 
minions, who had nothing in view but self-interest, and who were ready 
to execute his designs, whatever they might be. 

These proceedings tended materially to deprive the Queen’s forces of 
that moral strength, which it is the interest of every commander to cherish 
and increase ; for mere trigger-pulling machines will never effect any 
great or glorious result, But, not content with almost annihilating this 
power, Don Pedro deprived the army of very many additions to its phy- 
sical strength which could easily have been obtained. An English officer 
of distinction offered to send to Portugal a strong division of infantry 
and cavalry, the payment of who e expenses should not be commenced 
until a year after the constitutional regime had been established through- 
out Portugal; but the gallant officer having stated that his exertions 
would be confined to the advancement of the cause of the Queen, and the 
power of the better party, his services were refused. Many Spanish 
patriots also offered their services, but met with the same treatment; and 
some time after, two or three French Generals offered to send to Oporto 
5000 French and Polish troops, but Don Pedro insisted on not receiving 
them: he well knew those brave fellows, who would perform anything to 
advance the interests of liberty, would be an obstacle to the execution of 
his real designs. 

This will explain why the constitutional army remained so long cooped 
up at Oporto, often in danger of being basely betrayed to the enemy, 
Which they doubtless would have been when Don Pedro saw they were 
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not mere creatures of his will, had not a unanimous expression of opinion 
caused SaALpanna, Stunps, and others, to be called in to theiraid. This 
conduct of Don Pedro and his ministers has surprised many. It was 
supposed that they were acting in direct opposition to their own interests : 
it may be easily explained. In the first place, the infatuation of Don 
Pedro, as we have before stated, was so great that he believed the people, 
and the whole army of Don Miguel, would join him immediately on his 
landing, and that the whole of Portugal might be reduced under his sway 
without firing a gun, by the mere expression of his commands. In these 
foolish notions he was abetted by M. Freire, C. J. Xavier, Sitva, Car- 
VALHO, and many others of the same stamp; but it appears that the army 
and the Portuguese people did not think it worth while to expel one ty- 
rant merely to open their arms to another—to one, whose recent conduct 
in the Brazils had so clearly proved his despotic character. Acting upon 
these mistaken ideas, Don Pedro sought not to conciliate the nobility and 
clergy, the principal supporters of Miguel; but, from the moment of his 
landing, he began to indulge his penchant for legislating ; considering him- 
self absolute master of Portugal, in opposition to the charter, and in the 
face of his often-repeated promises and manifestoes ; assaulting the prin- 
ciples, and seizing on the property, of those he ought, by gentle means, 
to have endeavoured to gain over to his interests: so that, the war-cry 
of the Miguelites was and is—‘* Let us defend our property against 
** these desperate Brazilian adventurers, who, having nothing they can 
call their own, come to enrich themselves by plundering us ”’ 

In the next place, Don Pedro, for the furtherance of the object nearest 
bis heart, that is, to annul his abdication, and again to seize the crown of 
Portugal, consulted, and endeavoured by every means in his power to gain 
over to his interests, the cabinets of London and Paris; but they could 
not be prevailed on to give a decisive answer, saying, that it must de- 
pend on the Portuguese themselves to choose who should govern them ; 
and Don Pedro’s pretensions being opposed by most of the Portuguese 
lawyers, nearly all the military, and looked on with detestation by the 
people at large, he was forced to call to his councils men who would sub- 
mit to any degradation for power and profit, and to give the command of 
the army to generals, wretchedly inefficient, but, nevertheless, who would 
endeavour to seduce the troops to favour the views of their master. 

Don Pedro landed at Oporto at the head of 7000 brave and well-dis- 
ciplined men, commanded by experienced officers, and had the good for- 
tune to surprise Sancta Marrna, who, with 3000 men, was obliged to 
cross the Douro in the greatest possible confusion, and to abandon the 
second brigade of his division at J} illdé da Conde, on the left side of the 
river. What might not have been done had these advantages been pro- 
perly followed up? but, instead of their doing so, the army remained at 
Oporto, without striking a blow, nine whole days offering up thanks- 
givings in the churches, when they ought to have been fighting. When 
Don Pedro and his generals awoke from their lethargy, it was too late, 
the favourable opportunity was gone! The incapacity of the generals of 
Don Pedro was still more apparent at Sorto Ridondo, on the 7th of 
August, the particulars of which are well known; and from that moment 
the troops lost all confidence in their commanders, and it was found ab- 
solutely necessary to supersede them, This was the first check the crimi- 
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nal ambition of Don Pedro received. Not to let any further opportunity 
escape, he took on himself the sole command; but his incompetency, 
and that of his staff, was so great, that nothing could be effected, and 
being forced to yield to the general wish, he first appointed Sottenac to 
the chief command, and then becoming dissatisfied with him, he gave it 
to SALDANHA and Srusps. 

This was the wisest step that had been taken since the commencement 
of operations; but still there were hundreds of brave men, officers and 
civilians, pining in exile, totally neglected by Don Pedro, because they 
opposed his peculiar and dark views. These gallant men, whom nothing 
could prevail on to desert the cause of their country, were not content with 
crushing the absolutism of Don Miguel only to obtain in exchange that 
of his despotic brother. For their young and innocent Queen they were 
willing to die: they swore on the shrine of their country never to desert 
hercause! They could not forget the virtues and the wrongs of her mother, 
and for the daughter of such a parent there was no danger they would 
not brave, no sacrifice to be thought too great! For this they were 
hated, cordially hated, by Don Pedro, 

The agents of the administration endeavour, in their efforts to mislead 
the public, to confound the opposition of the constitutionalists with that 
of the Marquess Patmetta. The Marquess Patmecta is, without doubt, 
preferable to the rabble that surround Don Pedro; but he would not be 
the choice of the constitutionalists ; their principles differ altogether: he 
certainly advocates the cause of the Queen, but with too little regard for 
the liberty of the nation, The constitutional emigrants, on the contrary, 
would confirm and establish constitutional government, through and in 
the name of the Queen, their lawful sovereign. But this is not the only 
thing, by a great many, in which they err; indeed, the ignorance of the 
sycophants of Don Pedro, in the London papers, is so deplorable, that 
they are scarcely worthy of notice. For example: some time ago they 
despatched a fleet to E/vas, a town in the very interior of Portugal, with 
no river connecting it with the coast ; and latelythey carried Don Pedro to 
Coimbra ina frigate; and further, a few weeks since, the Courier despatched 
a steamer, from Lisbon to London, by way of Ji/la Franca. Then, who 
can show such prodigious ignorance of a country they pretend to write 
about, are surely not worthy of belief in anything they s say. 

The army still continues confined to the walls of ‘Oporto, and from 
thence it would never have gone, at least as victors, had not our English 
sailors opened the road to Lisbon; and, indeed, almost all that has been 
effected for the cause of the Queen have been done by foreigners, who 
were deluded into a belief that they were fighting for liberty and the 
cause of the Portuguese nation against its oppressors. We wish not to 
detract from the character of the Portuguese; they were too well ac- 
quainted with Don Pedro’s principles, to forge chains for themselves by 
supporting and aiding his exertions. And well have these deluded 
foreigners been rewarded for their bravery! Witness the treatment of 
Sorienac by Don Pedro, that of the brave and unfortunate Romartno, 
and many others. 

Lisbon captured, and with no very great difficulty: all Europe ex- 
pected to see Portugal under the authority of the Queen. This has not 
happened, all know; but perhaps few know that this is farther from 
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being accomplished than it was several months ago. Had Don Pedro 
pursued other measures, and employed different men, as he was strongly 
advised by some friendly cabinets, it would have been done ; but the same 
pride and infatuation that ruined him in the Brazils, now operated to in- 
duce him to treat these friendly exhortations with contempt; and, as the 
natural consequence, we be hold him without a single friend or ally 

His foreign relations are quite ena par with the internal. The French 
cabinet, represented by the Duke de Brouitm, strongly censures his 
general policy, and also the conduct of the ex- Empress in France, 
where she had been received with generous h iospitality. ‘This conduct 
has materially tended to injure the cause of the Qn n, and was the reason 
for the apparently neglectful treatment which she expericnced in that 
country. 

The acknowledgment of the Queen by the courts of England and 
France, joined to the opportune death of Ferdinand VI, was more than 
sufficient to put Miguel down, had Pedro and his ministers known how to 
protit by these fortunate circumstances, particularly at the tine when 
Bourmont left the army of Don Miguel; but so far from this being the 
case, We may say that since the capture of Lisbon, the cause of the Queen 
has remained nearly in statu quo. 

Let us now endeavour to particularize a few of the causes that have 
rendered Don Pedro and his ministers so detested by the Portuguese 
nation. For what are they so detested 

For their open, repeated, and flagrant violations of the charter 
indeed, such has been their conduct in this respect, that out of 145 arti- 
cles of which the charter consists, only one has been left untouched, the 
91st; because it suits their view of prolonging the minority of the Queen. 

2nd For the severity and injustice with which those are treated who 
differ from them, or oppose their designs - in this re spect their conduct has 
been as bad as ever was that - Miguel’s, as their treatment of the printers 
of Lisbon, of Count da Tatra, of Colonel Pinta Pizarro, and many 
others, will explain. 

3rd. For the infamous confiscations that have been made to enrich 
themselves and their Brazilian barons. In this they are stoutly defended 
by their sycophants in the London press, who gigi to draw a line be- 
tween seq strations and co: iftscu tions. But the charter e mi ssly states, 
that there shall be no contiscations of roan rty for any cause whatever. 
This quibble the ministers have been forced to adopt iy the writings of 
Count Tarra, Francisco p’Aumetna, and Colonel Pizarro; and they now 
state that they only sequestrate pro tempore. But what could authorize them 
to seize and sell the property of Arcenso pe C HAUEIRS, a child only four 
years old 2 Was this sequestration or confiscation ? And to further illustrate 
this, we may state, that article 145, nse 19, of the charter, runs 
thus—‘‘ No crime, under any circumstances, shall attaint any other than 
the person of the delinquent himself.” 

4th. For the manner in which the young Queen is treated, she being 
kept a close prisoner, and allowed to hold no communication with any 
Portuguese, except a chamberlain, and a lady in waiting, two creatures 
entirely in the interest of Don Pedro, that she may not be informed of 
the designs entertained by her father. 

Sth, For the way in which Don Pedro seeks to gain creatures by a 
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prodigal distribution of crosses, orders, &c. In fact, it is no uncommon 
thing at Lisbon to see a fishmonger weighing out cod, adorned with a 
grand cross, and lately at Oporto, two shopkeepers were made Knight- 
Commanders. 

6th. For the lavish and thoughtless manner in which the finances are 
administered. All loans, contracts, &c., are made in secret, admitting 
no competition, and quite regardless of the interests of the country. For 
example, gunpowder 1s sent to Portugal at 5/. 2s. per barrel, when the 
best can be had at 6Os., and guns at 22s. Gd., when they may be bought 
for 17s. Gd., Tower proof. And further, the /Villiam the Fourth steamer 
was freighted in the beginning of November to convey men to Portugal, 
who, we were told, were then ready; but she had not sailed a few days 
ago, having lain all the time idle in English ports. 


accept the Duke of Leucuremsbire, the brother-in-law of Don Pedro, for 
her husband. Lady da Camara, the lady in waiting to the Queen, was 
dismissed from that situation, for saying that the Portuguese nation 
would never approve of such a union, they being apt to confound every 
thing coming from France, with the French armies that, for so many 
vears, laid waste and oppressed Portugal. 

Sth. For the very great neglect which is shown to the general and par- 
ticular affairs of Portugal, even such as relates to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. We need only instance the desperate affair at Alcaca 
du Sal some time ago, and which might easily have been averted, had 
not the minister at war absolutely refused to listen to the representations 
of the local authorities. At Uus place the Queen’s troops lost seven or 
eight hundred men. 

We could extend our catalogue almost ad infinitum; but surely enough 
has been said to prove that the hatred with which Don Pedro, his minis- 
ters, and their measures, are regarded, is not undeserved ; and from what 
we can learn from the writings of Portuguese gentlemen of the greatest 
respectability, and well acquainted with their country, this hatred is quite 
equal to that which is entertained against Miguel himself; and, as the 
Senhor Don Almeida says, if many influential Portuguese remain silent, 
in the face of the violations of the charter, the proscriptions, and the 
confiscations, it is only because they would not tarther strengthen the 
cause of the usurper. But let the war terminate, and Don Pedro will 
find the same determined hostility that overthrew his brother, directed 
against himself. 

Notwithstanding the recent expulsion of this prince from the Brazils, 
his absolute and arbitrary opinions retain all their violence; his cha- 
racter is unaltered by past circumstances ; and the constitutionalists may 
look well to him, for though his dark projects may be at present dormant, 
or at least checked, they will never be extinct. 

Within the last few days a‘ change has come o’er the spirit of the 
scene;”’ certain parties have begun to clamour for an intervention, to 
put down the craven, beaten, siarving, flying, destitute Miguel. 

** Can such things be, 
And overtake us like a summer cloud, 
\ ithout our special wonder?” 


What, then, has become of the glorious prospect of Don Pedro, which 
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the veracious correspondents of the newspapers have been long creating 
for him? have they gone like dreams, and left no traces behind ? or, let 
us ask, Did they ever evist ? were they not intended solely to delude and 
dazzle the public, and to conceal the blunders of ministers, generals, and 
others ? We suppose they must answer yes, or inform us how they have 
vanished—where they have gone! 





A DREAM. 


As sleeping once I lay reclined, 

A thousand visions filled my mind ; 

The forms of those 1 loved or knew 
Appeared to my enraptured view ; 

There seemed a bank of choicest flowers, 
By angel hands bestrew’d in showers, 
Whereon the rarest beauties lay, 

And linger’d there in am’rous play ; 
Inviting me with becks and smiles, 

With nods, and beauty’s witching wiles, 








To join them in their gay career, 

And feast my soui on heav’nly cheer. 
Methought I strove their bank to gain, 
And gain the bliss—but strove in vain ; 
I seemed in chains completely bound, 
And could not raise me from the ground ; 
But yet, so strange it did appear, 
Invisible those shackles were. 

The charmers, though at first confused, 
Became displeased that I refused : 

I strove to join them more and more, 
But still was baffled as before, 

Until at length a bitter sigh 


Escaped my lips—’twas Agony. 
But ah! this effort of despair 
At once resolved them into air, 


They sunk, nor left a vestige there. 
Amazed I lay, and filled with awe, 
When lo! a monstrous form I saw, 
And heard a voice, whose horrid sound 
At once upraised me from the ground, 









A Drean. 


With trembling frame and soul dismay’d, 
The fearful figure I surveyed, 

Which stood confessed before my view, 
But seeming immaterial too— 








st 


As if ’twere seen in fancy’s eye, 





A shade without reality. 





1 shuddered as I looked upon 





Its size—and looking, it was gone ; 





"Twas gone, | knew not how or when, 





Aud I was left alone again, 


oe ere or 





Another moment brought to sight 
A female angel form’d of light, 




























Who perfect seemed in every part, 
And made to tame the proudest heart. 
K’en those who ne’er the joys had known i 
Of love, must yield to each and one, 

She looked as if some God had striven ' 
To mould a being fit for heaven ; Hl 
Her progress, as she skimmed the skies, . 
Arrested millions with surprise. ; 
"Twas gracefulness itself—her eye 
Beam’d mildness mixed with dignity ; 
“Twas dark, and as a diamond bright, f 
And piercing as a ray of light; 

A lily’s leaves her cheeks compose, 

Just tinted with a blush of rose ; if 
Her lips were coral—underneath # 
Were orient pearls, in lieu of teeth; ‘e 
A mouth like hers, who'd dare resist ?— i 
For kissing formed, and to be kissed : re 
And when, at length, she loos’d her tongue, 3 
Such music on her diction hung, H 
It seemed as if Apollo’s lyre ‘3 
To jove were breathing soft desire, t 
I caught her in my longing arms, y 
And to my bosom press’d her charms ; i 





. 


I felt the throb of rapture then, 





And Heaven's joys were mine again ; 





My soul her fill of pleasure took, 





Where transport dwelt in every look,.... 





But, ah! how soon that spell was past! 
The first Vd tasted, and the last; 






A Dream. 


The light, alarmed, before us flew, 
While terrors rose as light withdrew— 


=m ere 


And thunders pealed, and lightnings blazed. 


2 


Yet nought I feared, though all amazed ; 
Nor thought I then of Heaven’s hate, 
So that I shared that angel’s fate. 


But Heaven to me such fate denied, 


a 


And made me feel what I defied: 


—~-~ 


For now, amid the jarring storm, 
Appeared another seraph form, 
Whose brows in serious mood were knit— 


Upon whose looks was vengeance writ. 


‘* Perfidious wretch,’’ aloud she cried— 


And paused—my soul within me died. 


a 


How darest thou in dalliance stay 
With mortal mould—a child of clay! 
Arise, thou must not here abide: 
With man I doom thee to reside ; 

An angel’s bliss must thou forego, 
To taste on earth a mortal’s woe; 


a ’ . ,* ° 
Nor hope again this place to win, 





Till death have purg’d thy soul from sin. 
Yet shalt thou have, for mercy’s sake, 

As much of heav’n as thou can’st take : 
The beauteous form thou wearest now 
Shall grace thee when thou dwell’st below ; 
And mortal eyes be blest to sce 


A specimen of Heaven in thee; 





Thine hours shall pass as fits thy birth, 
And * * * * * be thou called on earth 1” 
Thus having said, the form withdrew, 

And from my grasp the angel too; 


I strove to follow, but ’twas vain, 


I could not rise—’mid grief and pain, 


And struggiing hard, I rave a scream,— 


I woke, and lo!—* ’twas but a dream.” 
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THE NORTHERN POLITICAL UNION, AND POLITICS IN 
THE NORTH. 


PoviTicat unions, according to the first legal authority of the country, 
are now said to be unconstitutional ; and this doctrine has been acknow- 
ledged by the chicf minister of the crown, and re-echoed by the house of 
hereditary wisdom, It seems a strange anomaly in the events of the 
present day, that all legislative changes of importance have to be sanc- 
tioned by a reference to a constitution, which cannot be brought forward 
in any substantial form, and which, if it do exist, can only be known by 
some dozen of the most erudite lawyers in the kingdom. Although this 
assertion has been so frequently made, we have waited in vain for any 
proof, or even attempted proof, of its accuracy; it will, therefore, be 
useless to enter upon the discussion of this question, until our opponents 
have at least made out a pruna-facie case: When this shall have been done, 
we promise to take up the gauntlet. 

Our present purpose is to lay before our readers a concise account of the 
celebrated northern political union, and the state of political feeling in the 
northern districts of England. But before doing so we propose to 
examine a few objections, used by men of timid minds, to the existence 
of these bodies. The object of their institution, it has been said, and 
more particularly by the Whigs, was to accomplish the success of the 
Reform Bill, and that having been perfected, they should have died a na- 
tural death. In answer to this we have to remark, that an important 
fact is here misstated: their sole object was not to effect the passing of 
the Reform Bull, but to establish good covernment; and thinking that 
the Reform Bill would aid in securing that, they (and in this they were 
encouraged by Government) made the success of me it measure their first 
great object. How miserably they have been disappointed in this is too 
vell known. But the Reform Bill was never, even by its warmest: sup- 
porters, asserted to be more than the means of an end. — If therefore to 
ue omplis sh the supposed means of obtaining good government was a mce- 
riiorious object of politic al unions, how much more ought the end in view, 
that is aeiual good government, to be an indispensable object 7 We cau 
tect the Tories in arguincnt, with respect to these unions, because they 

tand on the broad principle that they are incompatible with public liberty; : 
but io reason with the wily Whigs is indeed fighting with a shadow—they 
wgree with you in general principles, but are afraid to carry them out into 
practical operation. If good government be an object worth attaining, 
surely the speediest means of attaining it must be the best. We see the 
fine arts, literature, and science, encoura: red and improved by means of 
associations of their respective admirers and followers. When any great 
act of local injustice or oppression has been committed, the interested 
paruies meet and act in concert, and so more easily revain their rigiits, 
and punish the aggressors, We see associations for every purpose in 
hfe, acting beneficially both towards their individual members, and also to 
ocicty ; aud yet, in spite of these facts, we are told that, in the most 
important affairs of life, that is in politics, to form associations of 
Cobbeli’s Mag.—No, 13. I 
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men whose opinions are similar, and for expressing and diffusing those 
Opinions, is unconstitutional, and that such bodies are incompatible with 
good order. To diifuse happiness throughout the great body of the 
people, is the true end of all government, and in whatever manner this 
can be brought about is the only true con titutional mode of governing, 
and the only preservative of public liberty. Referens has frequently 


been made, by men who ought to have known better, to the excesses com- 
mitted under the acquiescence at least, if not direction, of the political 
clubs of the first French revolution ; and we have been told to prepare 
for similar scenes in this country under the auspices of our unions. Now, 
to make this an available argument against political unions, it behoves its 
advancers to prove a strict analogy between the then state of France, and 
the existing condition of England. It is notsufficient, in reasoning, to make 
a broad assertion, without, at the same time, showing its applicability to 
the question at issue. This as yet, in the present case, has never been 
done or attempted, and the argument, or rather the asseruon, ts therefore 
to be set down as roa et pr elerca nihil. 

The celebrated Northern Political Union, from the acts of whicli so 
much interest has been excited, datesits origin much about the same time 
as the Whigs do their aceession to power, Its objects, at the commence- 
ment, were, and indeed stil remain the same, similar to those of associa- 
tions of the like nature, viz. to destroy the incubus of taxation and mnts- 
rule under which this country had so long groaned. This was only 
to be done by a reform in Parliament, and reform was there fore 
the first object to be sought. The union then established had its head- 
quarters at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and branches extended themselves into 
the neighbouring towns of Durham and Northumberland; it was joined 
by men of all classes, and marshalled in its ranks the most influential men 
in Neweastle, and several others in both of these counties. Mr. C. 
Rippon, M.P. for Gateshead; Mr. Matthew Culley*® (the unsuccessful 
Radical candidate for the northern division of Northumberland), Mr. C. 
Attwood, Mr. Easterby, Mr. 'T. Doubl aay, Mr. Eneas Mackenzie, Mr. 
John Fife, and Mr. Larkin, were among the earliest of those who enrolled 
their names as members, although the two first-named g¢entlemen have 
never taken any active part in the proceedings. ‘The most influential and 
respectable shopkeepers and tradesmen of Neweastle also joined its ranks, 
and the mechanics, artisans, and great bulk of the productive classes, with 
that spirit which usually chareeterizes them, were among the first mem- 
bers, and have been since most steady in their support. It is not our 


intention to give an historical account of the transactions of this society; 


° It is not crenerally known how this eentleman lost his electi ee and aS a specti- 
men of Whig duplicity we here state the facts. At the last ceneral election, Lord 
Ossulston wos the Conservative, and Lord Howick the Whig candidate for this 
division. The Whigs in vain attempted to start a second Whig candidate. Mr. 
Culley then came forward on the Radical interest, but not in opposition to the 
Whigs; whereupon Lord Howick declared, that after having consulted with lis 
father ( Earl Grey ) he had come to the determination of declining to come forward, 
Cise a contest was expected, as he could easily be returned tor a borough in the 
south, Mr. Culley retired, and thus, through the means of Lord Howick, was this 
division saddled with a Conservative member. Verily a day of retribution is not 
far distant. ° 
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neither do we mean to vindicate the characters of the leading members 
from the absurd attacks that have been lately made upon them in ‘ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine.” We think it is not characteristic either of fine feel- 
ings or good taste to lay open the privacy of domestic life, or to hold up 
to ridicule any peculiarities of our fellow men; and we consider that the 
mere pandering to the taste of the public for scandal to be degrading the 
paves of a magazine, the object of which ought to be the improvement 
rather than the destruction of public morals. 

The proceedings of the Northern Political Union have been of that 
bold decisive nature which ever characterize the minds of men who 
desire political changes in their country from pure and patriotic motives. 
































There has, in the expression of their political sentiments, been no waver- 
ing, no waiting until the wishes of the ministry had been first known, as 
inthe Birmingham Union, No sending of useless deputations to London, 
the sole object of which has been place,* distinguished this union. No 
letters were received, franked by Lord Grey, containing ministerial direc- 
tions how to act during the three days of May 1852. The opinions and 
Wishes of the union have been the result of principle, and not formed and 
uttered for the purpose of supporting any falling administration. Truth 
and conviction alone have been the parents of their proceedings, and not 


the crafty designs of empirical statesmen and mock patriots. And, above ys 


al, this union has not become the mere organ of the paper currency : 
doctors of the present day, although a most worthy and influential mem- ki 
her (Mr. Charles Attwood) has long unfortunately been afflicted with the + 
family epidemic on this subject. The principles of radicalism were the : 
principles of its adoption, and every act has shown they have not been 
forgotten. Since the passing of the Reform Bill, this union has been Fs 
actively engaged in opposing, and exciting the people of Newcastle and 
the neighbourhood to oppose, the mavy arbitrary and unjust measures 
proposed by the Whig ministry. The ecrael and bloody bill for the coer- 
cion of Ireland, met in the members firm andenergetic opponents, as also : 
the twenty millions voted for the benefit of the West India merchants and ; 
planters, and the million given to the anti-national church of Ireland, P 
and the various other blessings showered on the nation by the reformed ; 
Parliament. i 
There can be little doubt that the great matority of the inhabitants. of - 


Neweastle are decidedly Radicals, although of various grades, and most 
unfortunately for the general good, divided amongst themselves ; some 
professing Radical principles, whose characters and actions are too much } 
inclined to aristocratical bias. This, however, we trast, will soon wear {A 
otf, and all become united in democratical principles and practice: in- ' 
deed, we fancy we can even now see that the liberals of ail shades are 
rapidly amalgamating. For proof of this look to the late Gateshead meeting 
to petition Parhament for the removal of the bishops from the House of 
Lords : here all were agreed as to the necessity of that step, and the only 
difference of opinion, was one of time, Nothing is so much accelerating 
this auspicious event, as the disgust felt by all parties, at the disgraceful 
and paltry conduct of ministers. 


















* Witness Mr, Parke’s appointment as secretary to the Municipal Commission, 
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The organ of the Radicals in Neweastle, viz. The Press, is one of the 
most talented newspapers of the present day; its columns teem with ori- 
ginal matter, which is evidently the production of men of first-rate 
abilities. It is a bold uncompromising asserter of the liberties of the 
people, and a periodical in which the injured and oppressed, are sure to 
find an able and willing champion. We heartily wish it complete suc- 
cess, and trust it will never desert the principles it has adopted. The 
Tyne Mercury also has a smack of Radicalism about it, and is very 
well conducted: but it looks with too much favour on the present 
ministers. 

The rural population of Northumberland and Durham is also in a great 
measure inclined to Radicalism, or rather to what we should call agricu!l- 
tural Radicalism ; that is, they are liberals on most subjects, but object, 
except on certain conditions, to an immediate repeal of the corn laws ; 
and their objection appears to us anything but unreasonable. A repeal of 
those laws, say they, we hold to be impolitic, unless accompanied by a 
rescinding of existing contracts, and an abolition of the present heavy 
burdens on land. Why should we support the poor of the country, 
pay all the expenses of prosecuting felons, and the other charges of 
county rate, and maintain the highways besides, in common with the rest 
of our countrymen, paying enormous taxes on every article we use ? 
We surely are not the only part of the community from which pauperisia 
arises; we are not alone the gainers by protecting the morals of the 
kingdom. ‘The public highways are not for our sole convenience or plea- 
sure. The rich fundholder is exempt from these and all other such taxes, 
why should we poor hi ilf-bankrupttenantry bearcharges so heavy? But, above 
all, why should we alone have an odious and direct tax upon our ¢ apital, i in- 
dustry, and improvements, in the shape of that organ of oppression, 
tithes. This last is the perfection of all taxation. Successive cwovern- 
ments have discovered and inflicted upon their country many grinding 
and impolitic taxes, but it remained for the servants of that Master who 
taught peace and good-will to all men, to carry into effect a tax contrary 
to every principle of good government, and from which England has en- 
dured more misery and discord than any person unacquainted with the 
fact could credit. Why are the farmers of East Lothian, and many other 
parts of Scotland, equally urgent as the manufacturing interests for a re- 
there unknown, and because they occupy their lands upon the reasonable 
principle of paying the rent according to the average of the price of 
corn. It is a base jibel on the agricultural population of the north of 
figland to state they are conservatives. ‘Their first and leading principle 
is the only way by which the country can be saved —reduction of taxation. 
It is asked, How does it then happen that ines do not return Radical mem- 
bers to Parliament 2 What mockery there is in the question, The Whig 
governments prevent them by opposing the introduction of the ballot. 
With pain we are compelled to state, their necessities, and not their feel- 
ings, compel them to act contrary to their principles. The enormous taxes 
on land have so impoverished and degraded them, that they are obliged 
to sacrifice their principles, at the feet of their despotic ‘Vory landlords. 
This is now recoiling upon the owners of land themsclyes, as one half of 


peal of the corn laws ? Because poor'’s rates, county rates, and tithes, are 
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them in the district alluded to* have been obliged to fly from the homes of 
their forefathers by reason of pecuniary difficulties, and there is at the 
present time more estates for sale than the oldest inhabitant can ever 
before remember—this, too, without any purchasers. Insolvent proprie- 
tors soon make insolvent tenants, and we hesitate not to say, and we do 
so with grief and indignation, that if the effects of the tenantry of that part 
of the kingdom were sold off to-morrow, the proceeds of the sale would 
not pay their creditors ten shillings in the pound, And by the operation: 
of the law of distress, not the landlord, but the peor needy country dealer, 
who has the misfortune to have farmers for his customers, is the great 
suflerer. 

As there are subjects of the higest practical importance we shall revert 
to them shortly. 
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SCRAPS AND GATHERINGS ABOUT SHAKSPEARE. 


The Indicator and Companion ; a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire- 
side. By Leicgu Hexr. 2 vols. Svo. Colburn, 1834. 








Leigh Huxr belongs to a school of essayists who have not reaped the 
meed of praise to which they are entitied. William Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, Perey B. Shelley, John Keats, and Leigh Hunt, were attacked in 
the outset of their literary careers by a scurrilous and bigotedly conducted 
periodical. The abuse of this publication, and that of some inferior 
ones that followed its example, have in some measure robbed these poets 
and essayists of their fair fame. Not to mention the nicknames which 
were heaped upon these authors, all sorts of reports calculated to detract 
from their reputation were industriously fabricated and propagated ; 
amongst others it was gravely stated that Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Hunt were 
the mere retailers of the ideas of Mr. Coleridge, gathered from him in 
conversation, and that in fact they set up, on the stock of this renegade 
philos op her, and traded with his ideas; but the true cause of all this 
malice is to be found in the free political opinions which these authors 
held. The crime of these men was, their being radicals, and having 
avowed themselves such, and that, during the rampant days of toryism. 
itis not singular that the tools of that merciless party were willing to 
lend themselves to any project that would punish an avowed radical. 
Notwithstanding all the vilification which has been systematically poured 
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out upon them, these writers are now, in the estimation of the public, “ 
considered the wortly successors of the eminent hands who wrote the a 
<a , oe Oe ”” o,° ° ie 

Spectator”? and the ‘ Tatler.’ In political and high abstract ques- 


tions, requiring ‘‘ metaphysical aid,’” we prefer the essays of Mr. Haze 
litt to those of Mr. Hunt, But the latter is unrivalled in the pictures he 
draws of home, the fire-side, and all the comforts of domestic love ; in 
this respect none of the old essayists are equal to him. 

Perhaps the most captivating feature in the mind of this writer is his 





* We refer more particularly to Northumberland. 
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affection for, and the almost supe rstitious homage he pays to, our great 
poets; and his manner of showing this love is so delightful; there is 
nothing of the pedant in it. He does not show his fondness for Shak- 
speare, Spenser, and Milton, in the coarse matter-of-fact way that dis- 
tinguished the writings of Ben Jonson, whose admiration of the clasics 
is so often shown in clumsy interpolaicd translations. Mr. Hunt 
does not indulge in quotations for the mere purpose of making a disp lay 
of erudition. His manner of showing his regard for the old poets is as 
gracefully managed as the thickly-studded classical allusions we find in 
the pages of ‘ Paradise Lost,” which give us pleasing ioe ansae g of 
old favourites, without shocking our feeling by a vulgar d isplay iwof it. In 
Leigh Hunt, like Milton, the love is natural, the display is accidental, 
We recollect to have read most of the papers forming the two volumes 
whose title is at the commencement of this article, when they appeared 
some years ago; our having read them then has not diminished the pleasure 
of a second perusal. To attempt a full eriticism of this work, and the 


separate papers composing it, would bring us in to write a book as 


large as the one we are writing about: we intend to direct our atten 
tion, and draw the attention of our readers, to that part of the work 
which to us is most interesting—we mean that part which relates to 
Shakspeare and his times. We shall do so in the easiest manner, by 
copious extracts. 

‘In St. Giles’s church lie Chapman, the earliest and best translator of 
Homer ; and Andrew Marvell, the wit and patriot, whose poverty Charles 
the Second could not bribe. We are as sure to think of these two men, 
and of all the good and pleasure they have done to the world, as of the 
less happy objects about us. The steeple of the church itself, too, is a 
handsome one; and there is a flock of pigeons in that neighbourhood, 
which we have stood with great pi asure tosee careering about it of a fine 
afternoon, when a western wind had swept back the smoke towards the 
city, and showed the white of the stone steeple piercing up into a blue sky. 
So much for St. Giles’s, whose very name is a nuisance with some. It ts 
dangerous to speak disrespectfully of old districts. Who would suppose 
that the Borough was the most classical ground in the metropolis! Aud 
yet it is undoubtedly so. The Globe Theatre was there, of which Shak- 
speare himse!f was a proprictor, and for which he wrote some of his 
plays. Globe-lane, in which it steod, is still extant, we believe, under 
thatname. It is probable that he lived near it: it is certain that he must 
have been much there. It is also certain, that on the Borough side of 
the river, then and still called the me tee ¢, in the same lodging, having 
the same wardrobe, and some say, with otlier participations more re mark 
able, lived Beaumont and Fletcher. In the Berough also, at St. Saviour’s, 
lie Fletcher and Massinger, in One grave ; in the same church, under a 
monument and effigy, lies Chaucer's conte mporary, Gower; and from an 
inn in the Borough, the existence of which is st i boaste d, and the site 
pointed out by a picture and inscription, Chaucer sets out his pilgrims 
and himself on their famous road to Canterbury. 

** Ben Jonson, who was born ‘in Hartshorne-lane, near Charing- 
cross,’ Was at one time ‘master’ of a theatre in Barbican. He appears 
also to have visited a tavern called the Sun and Moon, in Aldersgate- 
street; and is known to have frequented, with Beaumont and others, the 
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famous one ealled the Mermaid, which was in Cornhili. Beaumont, 
writing to him from the country, in an epistie full of jovial wit, says,— 


The sun, which doth the greatest eomfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self-same thing 
The y know the y sce, } oOwever abs nt, as 

iar r oul be st hayin hers f reive me this: 

It is our country sty] 


I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine 


+ ? 


e:—In this wari shine 


Methinks the little wit IT had, is lost, 

Since Lsaw you; tor wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best camesters. Whatthings have we seen 
bon it the M rm il {! Har | words tinal brave been 
So ninble, and so iull of subtle thame, 

As ifthat every one fre Whom they cam 

llad meant t 1 ut his whole wit ina jest, 

And had resolved to live a foo) the rest 

Of his dull lite. Then, when there ath been thrown 
Wit, able enouch to justify the town 

bor three days ps st.—wit, that might warrant bi 

hor the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were canceled, and when that was goue, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next « HPAEs 


luwht witty s—though but downright fools, mere wis 


‘The other celebrated resort of the great wits of that time, was the 
Devil tavern, in Fleet-street, close to Temple-bar. Ben Jonson lived also 
in Bartholomew -close, where Milton afterwards lived. It is in the passage 
from the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital into St. Bartholomew's. Aubrey 
wives it asa common opinion, that at the time when Jonson’s father-in- 
law made him help him in his business of bricklayer, he worked with his 
own hands upon the Lincoln’ssinn garden wall, which looks towards 
Chancery-lane, and which seems old enough to have some of his illus- 
trious brick and mortar remaining.”’ p. 12, vol. I. 

‘Tt is a curious and pleasant thing to consider, that a link of personal 
acquaintance can be traced up from the authors of our own times to those 
of Shakspeare, and to Shakspeare himself. Ovid, in recording his inti- 
macy with Propertius and Horace, regrets that he had only seen Virgil, 
(Trost. lib. iv., ver.51.) > Bat still he thinks the sight of him worth remem- 
bering. And Pope, when a child, prevailed on some friends to take 
him to a cotfee-house which Dryden frequented, merely to look at 
him: which he did, with ereat satisfaction. Now, such of us as have 
shaken hands with a living poet, might be able to reckon up a series of 
connecting shakes, to the very hand that wrote of Hamlet, and of Fal- 
staff, and of Desdemona. 

‘“* With some living poets it is certain. There is Thomas Moore, for 
instance, who knew Sheridan. Sheridan knew Johnson, who was the 
friend of Savage, who knew Steele, who knew Pope. Pope was intimate 
with Congreve, and Congreve with Dryden. — Dryden is said to have visited 
Milton. Milton is said to have known Davenant; and to have been 
saved by him from the revenge of the restored court, in return for having 
saved Davenant from the revenge of the Commonwealth. But if the 
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affection for, and the almost supe rstitious homage he me to, our great 
poets; and his manner of showing this love is so delightful; there is 
nothing of the pedant in it. Hle does not show his et for Shak 
speare, Spenser, and Milten, in the coarse matter-of-fact way that dis- 
tinguished the writings of Ben Jonson, whose admiration of the clasics 
is so. often shown in clumsy interpolaicd translations. Mr. Hunt 
does not indulge in quotations for the mere purpose of making a display 
of erudition. His manner of showing his regard for the old poets is as 
eracefully managed as the thickly-studded classical allusions we find in 
the pages of ‘* Paradise Lost,” which give us pleasing remembrances of 
old favourites, without shocking our feeling by a vulgar display of it. [In 
Leigh Hunt, like Milton, the love is natural, the display is accidental. 
We recollect to have read most of the papers forming the two volumes 
whose title is at the commencement of tits article, when they appeared 
some vears avo; our having read them then has not diminished the pleasure 
of a second perusal. To attempt a full criticism of this work, and the 
separate papers composing it, would bring us in to write a book as 
large as the one we are writing about: we intend to direct our atten 
tion, and draw the attention of our readers, to that part of the work 
which to us is most interesting—we mean that part which relates to 
Shakspeare and his times. We shall do so in the easiest manner, by 
copious extracts. 

“* In St. Giles’s church lie Chapman, the earliest and best translator of 
Homer; and Andrew Marvell, the wit and patriot, whose poverty Charles 
the Second could not bribe. We are as sure to think of these two men, 
and of all the good and pleasure they have done to the world, as of the 
less happy objects about us. The steeple of the church itself, too, Is a 
handsome one; and there is a flock of pigeons in that neighbourhood, 
which we have stood with great pleasure to see carecring about it of a fine 
afternoon, when a western wind had swept back the smoke towards the 
city, and showed the white of the stone steeple piercing up into a blue sky. 
So much for St. Giles’s, whose very name is a nuisance with some. It ts 
dangerous to speak disrespectfully ‘of old districts. Who would suppose 
that the cal was the most classical ground in the metropolis! And 
yet it is undoubtedly sO. The Globe ” ‘heatre was there, of whach Shak- 
speare himself was a proprictor, and for which he wrote some of his 
plays. Globe-lane, in which it steod, is still extant, we believe, under 
thatname. It is probable that he lived near it: it is certain that he must 
have been much there. It is also certain, that on ihe Borough side of 
the river, then and still called the Bank-side, in the same lodging, having 
the same wardrobe, and some say, with other participations more remark- 
able, lived Beaumont and Fletcher. In the Borough also, at St. Saviour’s, 


lie Fletcher and Massinger, in one grave ; in the same cheeks. under a 
monument and effigy, lies Chaucer's conte porary, Gower; and frotm an 
inn in the Borough, the existence ef which is still boasted, and the site 
pointed out by a picture and inscription, Chaucer sets out his pilgrims 
and himself on their famous road to Canterbury. 


ce 


jen Jonson, who was born ‘in Harts Lorne-lane, near Charing- 
cross,’ Was at one time ‘master’ of a theatre in Barbican. He appears 
also to have visited a tavern called the Sun and Moon, in Aldersgate- 
street; and is known to have frequented, with Beaumont and others, the 
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famous one called the Mermaid, which was in Cornhili. Beaumont, 
writing to him from the country, in an epistle full of jovial wit, says,— 

The sun, which doth the greatest comfort bring 

To absent friends, because the self-same thing 

They know th: y sce, however absent, is 

Vk re oul best hayinaker : forgive mie this: 

ltis our country stvle:—In this warm shine 

I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine. 


fe + 


Methinks the little wit IT had, is lost, 

Since Lsaw you: for wit is like a rest 

Lleldi pat ten is, Which men«do the best 

With tie best camesters. What things have we seen 
Doneat the Mermaid! Hard words that have been 
So ninble, and so {ull of subtle thame, 
As ifthat eve ry one from whom they cun 

llad meant to put his Whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull lite. Then, when there hath been thrown 
Wit, able enough to justify the town 

lor three days past,—wit, that might warrant be 

Por the whote city to talk foolishly 

Till that were « rT Hed, and when that was gone 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next « MUP ANIeS 


light witty :—though but downiight fools, mere wise 


‘« The other celebrated resort of the great wits of that time, was the 
Devil tavern, in Mleet-street, close to Temple-bar. Ben Jonson lived also 
in Bartholomew-close, where Milton afterwards lived. It is in the passage 
from the cloisters of Chirist’s Hospital into St. Bartholomew's. Aubrey 
vives it as a common opinion, that at the time when Jouson’s father-in- 
law made him help him in his business of bricklayer, he worked with his 
own hands upon the Lincoln’seinn garden wall, which looks towards 
Chancery-lane, and which seems old enough to have some of his illus- 
trious brick and mortar remaining.”” p. 12, vol. I. 

‘Jt is a curious and pleasant thing to consider, that a link of personal 
acquaintance can be traced up from the authors of our own times to those 
of Shakspeare, and to Shakspeare himself. Ovid, in recording his inti- 
macy with Propertius and Horace, regrets that he had only seen Virgil. 
(Trist. lib. iv., ver. 51.) Butstill he thinks the sight of him worth remem- 
bering. And Pope, when a child, prevailed on some friends to take 
him to a coffee-house which Dryden frequented, merely to look at 
him; which he did, with ereat satisfaction. Now, such of us as have 
shaken hands with a living poet, might be able to reckon up a series of 
connecting shakes, to the very hand that wrote of Hamlet, and of Fal- 
staff, and of Desdemona. 

‘* With some living poets it is certain. There is Thomas Moore, for 
instance, who knew Sheridan. Sheridan knew Johnson, who was the 
friend of Savage, who knew Steele, who knew Pope. Pope was intimate 
with Congreve, and Congreve with Dryden. Dryden is said to have visited 
Milton. Milton is said to have known Davenant; and to have been 
saved by him from the revenge of the restored court, in return for having 
saved Davenant from the revenge of the Commonwealth. Bvt if the 
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link between Dryden and Milton, and Milton and Davenant, is somewhat 
apocryphal, or rather dependent on tradition (for Richardson the painter 
tells us the story from Pope, who had it from Betterton the actor, one of 
Davenant’s company), it may be carried at once from Dryden te Davenant, 
with whom he was unquestionably intimate. Davenant then knew 
Hobbes, who knew Bacon, who knew Ben Jonson, who was intimate with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Camden, Selden, 
Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, and perhaps all the great men of Elizabeth's 
and James's time, the greatest of them all undoubtedly. Thus have we a 
link of ‘‘ beamy hands” from our own times up to Shakspeare. 

“In this friendly genealogy we have omitted the numerous side- 
branches or common friends ships. It may be mentioned, however, in 
order not to omit Spenser, that Davenant resided some time in the family 
of Lord Brooke, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney. Spenser’s intimacy 
with Sydney is mentioned by himself in a letter, still extant, to Gabriel 
Harvey. 

“We will now give the authorities for our intellectual pedigree. 
Sheridan is mentioned in Boswell as being admitted to the celebrated 
club of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and others, were members. He had 
just written the School for Scandal, which made him the more welcome. 
Of Johnson’s friends ship with Savage (we cannot help beginning the sen- 
tence with his favourite leading proposition), the well-known Life is an 
interesting record. It is said that in the commencement of their friend- 
ship, they sometimes wandered together about London for want of a 
lodging—more likely for Savage’s want of it, and Johnson’s fear of 
offending him by offering a share of his own, But we do not remember 
how this circumstance is related by Boswell. 

‘* Savage’s intimacy with Steele is recorded in a pleasant ancedote, 
which he told Johnson. Sir Richard once desired him, ‘* with an air of 
the utmost importance,”’ says his Ay ett **to come very early to his 
house the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he had promis sed, found 
the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him and re ady to go 
out. What was intended, and whither they were to go, Savage could 
not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire, but immediately seated 
himself with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde-park Corner, where they 
stopped at a petty tavern, and retired toa private room. Sir Richard 
then informed him that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he 
had desired him to come thither that he might write for him. They soon 
sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prised at the meanness of the entertainment, and afier some hesitation, 
ventured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, 
ordered to be brought. They then finished their dinner, and proceeded 
in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

“ Mr. Savage then imagined that his task was over, and expected that 
Sir Richard would call for the re ckoning, and return home; but his ex- 
pectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told him that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet must be sold before the dinner could be 
paid for, and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their new pro- 
duction for sale for two guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. 
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Sir Richard then returned home, having retired that day only to avoid his 
creditors, and composed the pamphlet ‘only to discharge his reckoning. 
Stecle’s acquaintance with Pope, who wrote some papers for his Guar- 
dian, appears in the letters and other works of the wits of that time. 
Johnson supposes that it was his friendly interference, which attempted 
to bring Pope and Addison together after a jealous separation. Pope’s 
friendship with Congreve appears also in his letters. He also dedicated 
the Thad to Congreve, over the heads of peers and patrons. ‘The dra- 
matist, Whose conversation most likely partook of the elegance and wit 
of his writings, and whose manners appear to have rende red him a uni- 
versal favourite, had the honour, in his youth, of attracting the respect 
and regard of Dryden. He was publicly ‘ly hailed by him as his successor, 
and affectionately bequeathed the care of his laurels, Dryden did not 
know who had been looking at him in the coffee-house. 





Already I am worn with cares and age, 
And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven's expense, 

I live a rent-charge on his providence. 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my 1emains ; and O defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed fri iend ! 
Let not th’ insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laure Is which descend to you. 


Congreve did so with great tenderness. 
“Dryden is reported to have asked Milton’s permission to turn his 
Paradise Lost into a rhyming tragedy, which he called the State of Inno- 
rence, or the Fall of Man; a work such as might be expected from such 
a mode of alteration. ‘The vencrable poet is said to have answered, 
‘Aye, young man, you may tag my verses, if you will.’ Be the con- 
nexion, however, o Dryden with Milton, or Milton with Dryden, as it 
may, Dryden wrote ‘he ‘alteration of Shakspeare’s Tempest, as it is now 
perpetrated, in ct aganction with Davenaut. They were great hands, but 
they should not have touched the pure grandeur of Shakspeare. The in- 
timacy of Davenant with Hobbes is to be seen by their correspondence 
prefixed to Gondibert. Hobbes was at one time secretary to Lord Bacon, 
@ singularly illustrious instance of servant and master. Bacon also had 
Ben Jonson for a retainer in a similar capacity; and Jonson’s link with 


the preceding writers could be easily supplied through the medium of 


Greville and Sydney, aud indeed of many others of his contemporaries, 
Here then we arrive at Shakspeare, and feel the electric virtue of his 
hand. Their intimacy, dashed a little perhaps with jealousy on the part 
of Jonson, but maintained to the last by dint of the nobler part of him, 
and of Shakspeare’s irresistible fineness of nature, is a thing as notorious 
as their fame. Fuller says: ‘Many were the wit-combates betwixt 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, which two | behold like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English man-of-war: master Jonson (like the former) was 
built far higher in learning ; solid, but slow in his performance, Shakspeare 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the 
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quickness of his wit and invention.’ This is a happy simile, with the ex- 
ception of what is insinuated about Jonson's greater solidity. But let 
Jonson show for himself the affection with which he regarded one, who 
did not irritate or trample down rivalry, but rose above it like the sun, 
and turned emulation to worship. 
Soul of the age! 

Th’ applause ! delight! the wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakspeare, tise! L will not lodee thee hy 

My Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further, to make thee a room; 

Thou art a monument without a tomb; 
And art alive stil, white thy book doth live, 


And we have wits to read, and praise lo give, 
‘ + t e 


Iie was not of an age, but for all time. ). 


“The fifth of May, making the due allowance of twelve d 'Vs from the 
twenty-third of April, according to the change of the Style, is the birth- 
day of Shakspeare. Pleasant thoughts must be associated with him in 
every thing. If he is not to be born in April, he must be born in May. 
Nature will have him with her on her blithest holidays, like her favourite 
lover. 

“QO thou divine human creature—greater name than even divine poet 
or divine philosopher—and vet thou wast all three—a very spring and 


vernal abundance of all fair and noble things is to be found in thy produc- 


tions! They are truly a second nature. We walk in thein, with what 
ever society we please ; either with men, or fair women, or circling spirits, 
or with none but the whispering airs and leaves. Thou makest worlds of 
green trees and gentle natures for us, in thy forests of Arden, and thy 
courtly retirements of Navarre. Thou bringest us among the holiday 
lasses on the green sward; layest us to sleep among fairies in the bowers 
of midsummer; wakest us with the song of the lark and the silver-sweet 
voices of lovers; bringest more music to our ears, both from earth and 
from the planets; anon settest us upon enchanted islands, where it- wel- 
comes us again, from the touching of invisible instruments ; and after all, 
restorest us to our still desired haven, the arms of humanitv. Whether 
grieving us or making us glad, thou makest us kinder and happier. The 
tears which thou fetchest down, are like the rains of April, softening the 
times that come after them. Thy smiles are those of the month of love, 
the more blessed and universal for the tears. 

“The birth-days of such men as Shakspeare ought to be kept, in com- 
mon gratitude and affection, like those of relations whom we love. He 
has said, in aline full of him, that 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


Ifow near does he become to us with his thousand touches! = The lustre 
and utility of intellectual power are so increasing in the eves of the world, 
that we do not despair of seeing the time when his birth-day will be a 
subject of public rejoicing ; when the regular feast will be served up in 
tavern and dwelling-house, the bust crowned with laurel, and the theatres 
sparkle with illuminations, 
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“In the mean time, it is in the power of every admirer of Shakspeare 
to honour the day privately. Rich or poor, busy or at leisure, all may 
do it. The busiest finds time to eat his dinner, and may pitch one con- 
siderate glass of wine down his throat. The poorest may call him to 
mind, and drink his memory in honest water. We had mechanically 
written health, as if he were alive. So he is in spirit ;—and the spirit of 
such a writer is so constantly with us, that i watts ! be a good thing, a ju- 
dicious extravagance, a contemplative piece of jollity, to drink his health 
instead of his memory. But this, we fear should be an impulse, We 
must content ourselves with having felt it eee, and drinking it in imagi- 
nation. ‘To act upon it, as a proposal of the day before yesterday, might 
be too much like getting up an extempore gesture, or practising an un- 
eakabl e satisfaction, 
‘An outline, however, may be drawn of the manner, in which such a 
Bags might be spent. The tone and colouring would be filled up, of 


course, according to ihe taste of the paruies —It any of our readers, then, 


have leisure as well as inclination to devote a day to the memory of 
Shakspeare, we would a vise them, in the first place, to walk out, whether 
alone or in company, and enjoy during the morning as much as possible 
of those beauties of nature of which he has left us such exquisite pictures, 
‘| hey would take a volume of him in their hands, the most suitable to the 
occasion ; not to hold themselves bound to sit down and read it, nor even 
to refer to it, if the original work of nature should occupy them too much ; 
hut to read it, if they read any thing: ; and to feel that Shakspeare was 
with them substantially as well as spiritually ;—that they had him with 
them under their arm. There is another thought connected with his 
presence, which may render the Londoner’s walk the more interesting. 
Shakspeare had ne ther the van ity, Which induces a man to be disgusted 


’ 


with what everybody can enjoy; nor on the other hand the involuntary 
self-degradation, which renders us incapable of enjoying what is abased 
hy our own familiarity of acquaintance ship. About the metropolis, theres 


fore, thie re Is yp rhaps nota single rura! spot, ail V more than about Strate 


ford-upon-Avon, which he has not himself enjoved. The south side of 


London was the oue nearest his theatre. Hyd Park was then, as it is 
now, one of the fashionable promerades. Ric Bebe also was in high 
pride of estimation, At Greenwich, Llizabeth held her court, and walked 
abroad ssp - gallant service of the Sydneys and Raleighs. And 
Hampstead and Highgate, with the country about them, were, as they 
have been ever since, the favourite resort of the lovers of natural produc- 
tions. Nay, without repeating what we said in a former number about 
the Mermaid in Cornhill, the Devil Tavern in F intt-etrect, the Boar's 
Head in Kastcheap, and other town associations with Shakspeare, the 
reader who cannot get out of London on his birth-day, and who has the 
luck to be hard at work in Chancery-lane or the Borough, m: iv be pretty 
certain that Shakspeare has admire «d the fields and the May flowers there; 
for the fields were close to the latter, perhaps came up to the very walls 
of the theatre: and the suburban mansion and gardens of his friend Lord 
Southampton occupied the spot now called Southampton-buildings, — It 
was really acountry neighbourhood. The Old Bourne (Holborn) ran by, 
with a bridge over it; and Gray's Inn was an Academic bower in the 
ficlds, 
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** The dinner does not much signify. The sparest or the most abundant 
will suit the various fortunes of the great poet; only it will be as well 
for those who can afford wine, to pledge Falstaff in a cup of ‘ sherris 
sack,’ which seems to have been a sort of sherry negus, After dinner 
Shakspeare’s volumes will come wellon the table ; lying among the desert 
like laurels, where there is one, and supplying it where there is not. In- 
stead of songs, the persons present may be called upon ior scenes. But 
no stress need be laid on this proposition, if they do not like to read out 
aloud. The pleasure of the day should be as much at liberty as possible ; 
and if the company prefer conversation, it will not be very easy for them 
to touch upon any subject which Shakspeare shall not have touched upon 
also. If the enthusiasm is in high taste, the ladies should be crowned 
with violets, which (next to the roses of their lips) seem to have been his 
favourite flower. After tea should come singing and music, especially 
the songs which Arne set from his plays, and the ballad of Thou soft- 
flowing Avon. If an engraving or bust of him could occupy the principal 
place inthe room, it would look like the ‘ present deity * of the occasion ; 
and we have known a very pleasant effect produced by everybody's 
bringing some quotation applicable to him from his works, and laying fit 
before his i image, to be read in the course of the evening.’’—P. 285, vol. I. 

‘** We were startled to hear the other day that Shakspeare had never 
praised a contemporary author. We had mechanically given him credit 
for the manifestation of every generosity under the sun; and we found 
the surprise affect us, not as authors (which would have been a vanity 
not even warranted by our having the title in common with him), but 
as men. What balked us in Shakspeare, seemed to balk our faith in 
humanity. But we recovered as speedily. Shakspeare had none of the 
ordinary inducements, which make men niggardly of their commenda- 
tion. He had no reason either to be jealous or afraid. He was the re- 
verse of unpopular. [lis own claims were allowed. He was neither one 
who would be silent about a friend, lest he should be hurt by his enemy ; 
nor one who nursed a style or a theory by himself, and so was obliged 
to take upon him a monopoly of admiration in self-defence ; nor was he 
one who should gaze himself blind to every thing else, in the compla- 
cency of his shallowness. If it should be argued, that he who saw through 
human nature, was not likely to praise it, we answer, that he who saw 
through it as Shakspeare did, was the likeliest man in the world to be 
kind to it. Even Swift refreshed the bitterness of his misanthropy in his 
love for Tom, Dick, and Harry; and what Swift did from impatience at 
not finding men better, Shakspeare would do out of patience in finding 
them so good. We instanced the sonnet in the collection called the 
Passionate Pilgrim, beginning 

If music and sweet poctry agree, 


in which Spenser is praised so highly. It was replied, that minute in- 
quirers considered that collection as apocryphal. This set us upon look- 
ing again at the biographers who have criticised it; and we see no rea- 
son, for the present, to doubt its authenticity. For some parts of it we 
would answer upon internal evidence, especially, for instance, the 
Lover’s Complaint. There are two lines in this poem which would 
alone announce him. They have the very trick of his eye. 
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© father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 


But inquirers would have to do much more than disprove the authen- 
ticity of these poems, before they made out Shakspeare to be a grudging 
author. They would have to undo his universal character for ‘ gentle- 
ness,” at a time when gentle meant all that was noble as well as mild. 
They would have to deform and to untune all that round, harmonious 
mind, which a great contemporary described as the very ‘sphere of 
humanity;’ to deprive him of the epithet given him in the school of 
Milton, ‘ unvulgar;"* to render the universality of wisdom liable to the 
saine drawbacks as the mere universality of science; to take the child’s 
heart out of the true man’s body; to un-Shakspeare Shakspeare. If 
Shakspeare had never mentioned a contemporary in his life, nor given so 
many evidences of a cordial and adiniring sense of those about him, we 
would sooner believe that sheer modesty had restrained his tongue, than 
the least approach to a petty feeling. We can believe it possible that he 
may have thought his panegyrics not wanted; but unless he degraded 
himself wilfully, in order to be no better than any of his fellow-creatures, 
we cannot believe it possible, that he would have thought his panegyrics 
desired, and vet withheld them, 

‘* Tt is remarkable that one of the most regular contributors of Com- 
mendatory Verses in the time of Shakspeare, was a man whose bluntness 
of eriticism and feverish surliness of manners have rendered the most 
suspected of a jealous grudgingness ;—Ben Jonson, We mean not to 
detract from the good-heartedness which we believe this eminent person 
to have possessed at bottom, when we say, that as an excess of modest 
confidence in his own generous instincts might possibly have accounted 
for the sparingness of panegyric in our great dramatist, so a noble dis- 
trust of himself, and a fear lest jealousy should get the better of his in- 
stincts, might possibly account for Ben Jonson’s tendency to distribute 
his praises around him. If so, it shows how useful such a distrust is to 
one’s ordinary share of humanity ; and how much safer it will be for us, 
on these as well as all other occasions, to venture upon likening ourselves 
to Ben Jonson than to Shakspeare, It is to be recollected at the same 
time, that Ben Jonson, in his old age, was the more prominent person of 
the two, as a critical bestower of applause ; that he occupied the town- 
chair of wit and scholarship; and was in the habit of sanctioning the pre- 
tensions of new authors by a sort of literary adoption, calling them his 
‘sons,’ and ‘sealing them of the tribe of Ben.’ There was more in 
him of the aristocracy and heraldry of letters than in Shakspeare, who, 
after all, seems to have been careless of fame himself, and to have written 
nothing during the chief part of his life but plays, which he did not print. 
Ben Jonson, among other panegyrics, wrote high and affectionate ones 
upon Drayton, William Browne, lletche , and Beaumont. His verses to 
the memory of Shakspeare are a noble monument to both of them. The 
lines to Beaumont, in answer for some which we have formerly quoted, 
we must repeat. They are delightful for a certain involuntary but manly 











* By Milton’s nephew Phillips in his Theatrum Poetarum, Itis an epithet given 
in all the spirit which it attributes. 
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fondness, and forthe eandour with which he confesses the joy he received 
from such commendation. 
low do L love thee, Beaumont, and thy Muse 
That unto me does sueh religion use : 
lfow do I fear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth ! 
At once thou mak’st me happy, and unmak’st: 
And giving largely to me, more thon tak’st ¢ 
What fate is mine, that so itself bereave 5? 
What heart is thine, that so thy inend deceives ? 
When even there, where most thou prals ‘st me, 
For wating better, must envy thee. 


s 
Observe the good effect which the use of the word ‘religion’ has here, 
though somewhat ultra-classical and pedantic. A certain pedantry, in 
the best sense of the term, was natural to the author, and throws a grace 
on his most natura! mamtots, “<-F LOS, vol. Ul. 

The fame which Shakspeare has acquired, and which seems, to use a 
simile of Schlegel’s, ‘to gather strength like an Alpine avalanche at 


every period of its descent,” is not the least remarkable circumstance 


connected with his name. [ft is not simply from the approving judg- 


ment or the delighted fancies of his partial readers, that Shakspeare 
derives his reputation and his power. His writings ** come home,” as 
Lord Bacon has expressed it, ** to men’s business and bosoms ;”” they 
teach us something of ourselves, and ‘tof the stui¥ we’re made. of.” 
Like his own Hamlet, ‘‘ they sct us up a glass where we may see the 
inmost parts of us.’ Hence, it is not merely approval, or even delight, 
which is excited by liis powers; itis ‘ an appetite, a feeling, and a love.” 
No poet was ever so passionately admired, because none ever so com- 
pletely developed the springs of human nature, and thus render himself 
intelligible and interesting to all. lence, too, the universality and per- 
petuity of his fame: he has painted all the modes and qualities of human 
condition, all the shades and peculiarities of human character. Wherever, 
therefore, those aes ers and those conditions exist, the works of Shak- 
speare can never become foreiga or obsolete. “The tream of time, 
which is continually washing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes 
without injury by the adamant of Shakspeare.” 
‘* Ace cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
Iiis infinite variety.” 

The surface of life may be altered, but the tide of human feeelings and 
passions will continue its enalterable course beneath it. Reputation, 
built upon the ephemeral taste and fancies of a day, will vanish with the 
causes which produced it; but Shakspeare’s, with its altar in the heart 
of man, is extensive as the workd, a and unperishable as humanity. The 
fame of Shak=peare has naturally suggested an inquiry as to the peculiar 
powers of that mind which could acquire such an influence over the 
minds of others ;—what was the talisman that worked these wonders ;— 
wherein did he surpass that world which has paid him such extraordinary 
honours 2? The answers to these inquiries have been as various as the 
tastes and opinions of readers, His art, his imagination, his sublimity, 
have all been suggested as the distinguished characteristies of his mind ; 
but the arguments which haye been advanced in support of these 
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positions, have proved only that in these particulars he excelled the 
rest of the world. In order to answer this inquiry satisfactorily, we 
must also show wherein he excelled himself. The most extraordinary 
supposition, however, that we ever have heard started on this point 
is, that he painted with truth and fidelity because he divested him- 
self of the common passions and feelings of human nature, and stood 
aloof from the ordinary concerns of mankind, in order to describe with 
ereater correctness and impartiality vy. Cold lookers-on they say—can 
better judge than those who play’ —and the remark would apply to Shak- 
speare, if indeed he merely described—if the warm and glowing pictures 
which he exhibits, could have been the effects of cold calculation and un- 
impassioned observations. If we might hazard an opinion we should say, 
that the master-feeling in the mind of Shakspeare, and that which has 
enabled him to subjugate the hearts of all mankind, was sympathy, for it 
has well been said, that ‘when words come from one heart, they cannot 
fail to reach another.” = Shakspeare’s feelings there can be no doubt 
were of the finest and acutest order. He is styled by his contemporaries 
“sweet Shakspeare” and ‘‘gentle Shakspeare,”’ as if to denote the sus- 
coptibility of his disposition, and his amiable manners. He painted cor- 
rectly, because he felt strongly, and it seems to me impossible to account 
in any other way for his exc lence in both provinces of dramatic art. It 
is well known that spirits remarkable for their mirth and hilarity, are 
most susceptible of tender and mournful passions ; and it has bees ob- 
served, that the English as a nation, are equally famous for wit and for 
melancholy. It isa common observation that mirth begets mirth, and on 
the other hand our poet Dryden has beautifully said that— 
Tears— 
Elixir like, turn all to tears they touch. 

The fe ‘elings of Shakspeare’s mind produced correspondent feelings in 
the minds of others, like a precious stone which casts its brilliant hues 
over every object it approac hes. 

But whatever may have been the strongest marked feature in the mind 
of our author, we are convinced that the theory which refers his astonish- 
Ing fame to the posse ssion of one pec ‘uliar qué ali ty Is erroneous: his dis 
tinguishing characteristic is the union of many excellences, each of 
Which he possessed in a degree unequalled by any other poet. Shak- 
speare will be found — minent if we consider his ‘sublimity, his pathos, 
his imagination, his wit, or his humour; his union in his own person of 
the highest tragic and feito excellence, and his knowledgve of nature 
animate, Inanimate, and human. To excel in any one of these particulars 
would form a great poet, to unite two or three of them is a lot too lofty, 
even for the ambition of highly favoured mort: ‘3 ; but to combine all, as 
Shakspeare has done in one tremendous intellect, is indeed — 


‘ To yec the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone.’ 


The genius of Shakspeare cannot be illustrated by a reference to that 
of any other poet, for with whom is he to be compared like his own 
Richard ?’— 


** He has no brother, is like no brother, 
fle is Limseli alone.” 
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Geniuses of the most colossal dimensions became dwarfed by his side. 
Like Titan he is a giant among giants; like him too he piles up his mag- 
nificent thoughts Olympus high, he grasps the lightnings of creative 
Jove, and speaks the words that call spirits and mortals and worlds into 
existence. He has his faults, doubtless faults, which it is not our pur- 
pose to extenuate, or to deny, but the critic who thinks that such charac- 
ters are of much weight when opposed to his genius, would be likely to 
condemn the Venus de Medecis for a stain upon the pedestal. The very 
brightness of transcendent excellence, renders its faults and imperfec- 
tions but the more visible, nothing appears faultless but mediocrity. 
The moon and the stars shine with unsullied brightness, the sun alone 
exhibits spots upon his disk. 

It is singular that the best pictorial delineator of Shakspeare’s works 
and his best critic should both be Germans. The following remarks or 
eulogium is from the pen of Schlegel :— 

** Shakspeare has many partisans who defend him at all points, his puns, 
his conceits, his anachronisms, his broad allusions, all go, not indeed for 
nothing, but for so many beauties. They are not something to be ex- 
cused by the age, or atoned for by other qualitics, they are worthy of all 
acceptation in themselves. This I do not think it necessary to say; it 
is no part of my political creed that genius can do no wrong. But take 
the whole of his faults, throw them into one scale, heap them up, double 
and then double that, and I will throw into the scale single excellence, 
single characters, or even single passages, that will outweigh them all. All 
his faults have not prevented him from showing as much knowledge of 
human nature in all possible shapes, as is to be found in all other poets 
put together, and that I conceive is quite enough for one writer. Com- 
pared with his magical power, his faults are of just as much consequence 
as his bad spelling, and to be accounted for in the same way. He had 
even the advantage of the Greek tragedians; with all their genius they 
seem to have described only Greek manners and sentiments, whereas he 
describes all the people that ever lived. That which distinguishes his 
dramatic productions from all others is this wonderful variety and perfect 
individuality, Each of his characters is so much itself, and as absolutely 
indepen: dent of the rest, as if the ‘y were living persons not fictions of the 
mind, ‘The poet appears for the time to identify himself with the cha- 
racter he wislies to represent, and to pass from the one to the other like 
the same soul successively animating different bodies. By an art like that 

of the ventriloquist, he throws his imagination out of himself, and makes 
every word appear to proceed from the mouth of the person in whose 
name it is spoken, His plays alone are expressions of the passions, 
not descriptions of them. His characters are real beings of flesh and 
blood ; they speak like men, not like authors, one might suppose he had 
stood by at the time and overheard all that passed. As in our dreams we 
hold conversations with ourselves, make remarks or Communicate intelli- 
gence, and have no idea of the answer we shall receive, and which we 
ourselves are to make till we hear it; so the dialogues in Shakspeare are 
carried on without avy consciousness of what is to follow, without any 
appearance of preparation or premeditation, ‘The gusts of passion come 
and go like sounds of music borne on the wind. Nothing is made out 
by mterence and analogy, by climax and antithesis, all comes immediately 
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from nature, each object and circumstance seems to exist in his mind 
as it existed in nature ; each several train of thought and feeling goes on 
of itself without confusion or effort. In the world of imagination every 
thing has a life, a place, a being of its own. 

‘* Never perhaps was there as comprehensive a talent for the delineation 
of character as anakepoany's. It not only grasps the diversities of rank, 
sex, and age, down to the daw nings of infancy ; not only do the king and 
the beggar, the hero and the pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, speak 
and act with equal truth; not only does he transport himself to distant 
ages and foreign nations, and portray in the most accurate manner, with 
only a few apparent violations of costume, the spirit of the ancient 
Romans, of the French in their wars with the English, of the English 
themselves during a great part of their history, of the Southern Europeans, 
in the serious part of many comedies, the cult vated society of that time, 
and the former rude and barbarous state of the north; his human charac- 
ters have not only such depth and precision that they cannot be arranged 
under classes, and are inexhaustible even in conception. No: this 
Prometheus not merely forms men, he opens the gates of the magical 
world of spirits, calls up the midnight ghost, exhibits before us his 
witches amidst their unhallowed mysteries, peoples the air with spor- 
tive fairies and syiphs, and these being existing only in imagination, 
possesses such truth and consistency, that even when deformed monsters 
like Calibans, he extorts the conviction that if there should be such 
beings they would so conduct themselves. In a word, as he carries with 
him the most fruitful and daring fancy into the kingdom of nature, on 
the other hand he carries nature into the regions of fancy, lying beyond 
the confines of reality; we are lost in astonishment at seeing the extr a- 
ordinary, the wonderiul, and the unheard-of, in such intimate nearness.” 





PROPERTY. 


A Goosenerny-bpesu which had meu: up by the side of a common 
amongst brambles, the seed having been dri ypped there by a roving bird 
which had stolen the fruit out of a neighbouring garden, annually com- 
plained that it was not cultivated, nor suffered to produce its fruit as other 
trees of its kind were; and it pointed to the trees in the garden, The 
fact was not to be denied, and the complainis, so often repeated, at last 
drew forth these observations from an aged Pollard which stood in the 
hedge bard by.‘ True, you are out of your place. I have watched you 
for years, every year expecting to sec you, like the rest of your species, 
bearing excellent fruit; but | see that you never do: you are never 
suffered todo so. You are either chopped down with other brambles 
when the commoners want bushes, or your green fruit is gathered when 
quite unfit for use, by the village chil dren. I see the idle b oys and girls, 
When your fruit is barely the size of so many peas, come and thrust their 
little hi inds in amongst ta branches, pluck away and eat away, or throw 
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away your fruit, and frequently finish by beating your branches about 
with their sticks and their pattens for pricking their fingers, so that all 
they do not eat and pelt each other with, they otherwise destroy. This 
is always the case when the commoner’s hook or furze-scythe has hap- 
pened to spare you long enough to sufler you to bear. You are therefore, 
evidently, not in your right place ; you were intended to bear fruit, but 
nobody keeps off the boys till your fruit is ripe enough for them or 
anybody else to use, and all you do is now-and-then to afford a scanty 
bush to help stop a gap. As a_fruit-tree, you are thrown away, for 
nobody can stand by you and say ‘ Don’t touch this fruit, for the tree is 
mine.” You belong to a great many, who have all a right to do with 
you what they like, and to do it when they like, so no one of them takes 
more interest in you than he does in the brambles which grow near you. 
It is said that ‘what is everybody’s business is nobody's business,’ and 
such business goes undone. It may also be said that what is every- 
body’s property is nobody’s property, and such property does not perform 
half its purpose. If the wheatfield which 1 help to protect from the com- 
mon cows, and from the ponies and donkies of that camp of gipsies that 
you see lighting their fires in the corner of yonder waste, were every- 
body’s, those cows, ponies, and donkies, would be suffered to come and 
eat it up green, for those who do not own if would never wait to let it 
get ripe, and have it housed, threshed, ground and made into bread. If 
I, instead of belonging to my farmer to whom I give many poles and 
excellent faggots every seven or eight years, had belonged to your mas- 
ters, the copyholders of the manor, the commoners, and the roving gip- 
sies, 1 should have been sometimes cut off by the scythes, sometimes 
browsed by the donkies, and never have raised my head above eighteen 
inches at the most. My neighbour the Oak would have been the same, 
instead of being the loads of valuable timber of various sorts, the valu- 
able bark, and the loppings, which you now see in it. ‘The wheat, the 
trees, and the fruits, would never be suffered to come to their perfect state, 


if they were not the property of some one person who could take care ‘of 


them till they did; and, as you belong to no one person, you areneg- 
lected all the year round, and your produce is pounced upon by the first 
owner, and at an undue season.” 

This proves the necessity for having property belong to private persons : 
some to tuke care of what all are to ENJOY. 





Public Expenditure apart from Taxation, or Remarks on the inadequate 
and excessive Pay of Public Servants, By Danie WakerieLp, jun, Esq. 
London, Fox, 1834. pp. 250. 


A Frew years ago the minister of the day, in a violent fit of care and 
anxiety for the morals of the community, determined upon the abolition 
of State Lotteries, which had long afforded a ready and convenient means of 
raising imme diate supplies for the service of the state. He said he had 
discovered that lotteries were productive of a multitude of evils—of im- 






















providence in those who possessed some means, and of dishonesty in 
those who had none—that to obtain the chance of acquiring sudden 
riches, men had been found to disregard alike the dictates of prudence 
and the obligations of morality —and that, in short, the supplies had been 
raised by means of lotteries to the ruin of honest industry, and the 
peopling of Newgate. Nay, more, he said it was proverbial, that even 
the successful few oftener found in their good luck a misfortune than a 
benefit—that what came easily went quickly, with the attendant evil, 
that it left the possessor unfitted for the exercise of habits of industry, 
and with wants which were before unknown to him The force of the 
minister’s reasoning was acknowledged by all who had not a positive in- 
terest in the continuance of the abuse; and, till the birth of the bastard 
called the Glasgow Lottery (begotten upon and born of Parliament, 
without Parliament’s knowledge or consent, and without a minister for 
its father), Bish’s occupation was gone. But neither the minister who 
performed this piece ef service, nor any of his successors, ever attempted 
to carry out and apply those most cogent reasons to the destruction of 
that greater and more ancient lottery, whose glittering prizes are the 
enormous salaries paid for little or no services rendered—its speculators 
the multitude of expectants, who, for the chance of obtaining them, are 
not ashamed to abandon the pursuit of all honest occupation, and to 
barter even the precious jewels of the soul, honour and independence. 
There is no argument which the Mmister urged against the old lottery, 
that does not apply with ten-fold force to that yet existing in the State. 
Excessive remuneration for service, or no service, is a temptation quite 
as powerful as Bish’s capitals. The improvidence of the labourer, or the 
peculation of the apprentice, were sins committed for the sake of trying 
achance at lucky corner, but were venial in comparison with those 
to which men will bow themselves for the sake of place. The labourer, 
who spent his hard-earned gains, was an enemy to himself, and drew 
only from his own resources, The venal parasite is the enemy of his 
country ¢ for his country pays not only the prize he obtains, but the 
price of his success. Was it an evil that indus try should be discouraged 
by the existence of a possibility of obtaining sudden wealth by other 
means? then is that system to be deprecated which creates a crowd of 
idle expectants, little scrupulous of the means by which they may attain 
to some share of the inordinate remuneration awarded to the servants of 
the State. But how comes it that he who saw so clearly the evils of the 
one lottery should be blind to those of the other; that the men who so 
zealously acted in putting down the little-go, should stick so pertina- 
ciously by the greater enormity ¢ Alas for human nature! the reason is 
plain enough. As to the great go that is still going, the minister stands 
precisely in the situation of Bish in the little-go that is defunct. The 
luinister is the contractor, with this strange peculiarity, that he acts also 
his own blue-coat boy in determining and distributing the prizes; 
and as the blue-coat boy, or any other boy, would do if it were possible, 
he contrives to have all the lucky numbers either in his own hands or in 
those of his friends, Bish, we dare be sworn, never yet saw the force of 
the arguments which put an end to his vocation; how then can it be 
expected that the minister, who enjoys advantages in his lottery which 
K 2 
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Bish never dreamed of, should see the propriety of abandoning them? 
It were vain to hope for such a consummation, for-- 






Oh! mankind are unco’ weak, 
And litdle to be trusted ; 
If selt the wav’ring balance shake, 


It’s rarely right adjusted. 

















In the exorbitant pay accorded to the servants of the State, we have the 
primary cause of much, nay almost all, the corruptions which bad men 
defend, and good men deprecate. Hf, in the old lottery, it had been 
possible to obtain nothing more than what was expended, legislation 
would have been unnecessary for its suppression; and if, in the service 
of the State, labour was rewarded only according to iis value, venality 
would cease to exist, and Lord Althorp might hope to redeem his pledge 
of governing without patronage. But that venality continues to exist is 
as certain as that Lord Althorp’s pledge is unredeemed, and therefore it 
















becomes necessary to expose and illustrate the evils produced by the 






minister’s lottery ; and this is the object of the very ably-written volume 
before us. We have no hesitation in stating our opinion that this 1s the 
most important work on existing abuses which has issued from the press 
since the publication of Sir H. Parnell’s ¢reat work on Finance; but we 
think, notwithstanding, that the writer has indulged in a tone of bitter- 








i] ’ 


ness in speaking of individuals, which was unnecessary in discussing the 






merits of a system, and in which, moreover, he is not always just. We 






might, in particular, quarrel with one part of the book, in which the 
author speaks, in a manner unworthy of him, of some public men whose 
exertions, like the principles here illustrated, have not yet been fully ap- 
preciated, but we are content to wait the coming on of time. When the 
regeneration for which Mr. Waketicld labours shall have been consum- 
mated, he will not be the ou/y one whose services will be gratefully 
remembered. 

The author divides his work into two parts, which we may call the 
blanks and the prizes: in the one he considers the effects of inadequate 
remuneration, and in the other, the consequences of prodigal payment of 
the servants of the State. He seleets his examples and illustrations from 
the occupations, real and nominal, in which the effects and evils depre- 
eated are found in operation. It will not, therefore, surprise the reader 
to find that the two parts into which the subject is divided are not an 
equal division of the book, An account of the condition of those who 
are content to serve the State, as clerks, soldiers, sailors, policemen, and 
Welsh parsons, occupies but 50 pages, while 230 pages are devoted to 
the more important personages who serve the State and themselves at 
. the same time, as Judges, Ambassadors, Lords-licutenant, Rectors, Vicars, 
2 Ministers, Consuls, and Commissioners of Excise. We bee to recom- 
} mend the work before us to our readers, but particularly to those who 
are in a situation to enforce the important truths it ‘contains Mr. 
Waketield has entered so deeply and plulosophically into the considera- 
tion of the corrupting influence of prodigality on the one hand, and of 
B the evils of inadequate compensation on the other, that his werk cannot 
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fail to give a fresh impulse to the endeavours of those who labour for the 
good of the community. 

We are almost unwilling to extract from a book which must be read, 
but the following chapter is of peculiar interest at this time, and may, for 
aught we know to the contrary, serve to illustrate and justify the contents 
of the Royal Speech, which will come to the hands of our readers about 


the time of the publication of our present number. 


‘* A comparison between the high pay of Enelich el nie dep and the 
low pay of those of Scotland, h been already noticed, for the pt irpose 
of showing how immoderate salaries cause persons— fit f rt] cir situations 


} ’ 


when first appointed —to become unfit from the bad motives engendered 
by their emoluments. The — ‘t must be examined now with a more 


extended view, in order to point out how extravagant pay, besides being 
the cause of this evil, is the cause yp unfit persons betng appointed, and 
of numerous mischiefs to society at large. an examination of our 
church establishment to this end, is worthy of attention from all who 


think that there are evils greater than the abstraction of a certain sum 
of money from the pockets of the people. Although the injuries of un- 
necessary taxation are grievous to be borne, and the impolicy of the 
vexatious, piufal, and ¢ kpensive system, in force in Great Britain, is 
especially repreliensil it must not be forgotten that taxes are only 
ans to ends. Cus of 7 che ends is to provide relivious instruction, con- 
solation, and care for the nation. If the money expended with this view, 
be so expended as not only to fail im attaining it, but so as to attain one 
of an opposite character; if instead of procuring religious care and in- 
struction it causes the neglect of all relizion; if it be so applied as to 
demonstrate that the teachers of rebgion consider the teaching to be 
merely an instrament for obiaining pounds, shillings, and pence ; it must 
be allowed, that expending enormous sums on the church is a cause of 
evils of intinitely more importance than the single, albeit, not a small 
one, of exacting so much money from the people. The loss of the 


i 


money being the absence of whatever necessaries or comforts it would 
purchase, is an evil of very small a: 10 int compared to thy se arising 
froin isine the money for purposes li rent from those { r which it Was 


aries What is taught by the abuse of this money but a lesson of 
hypocrisy and fraud? For what is taking money under a solemn compact 
to instruct and care for the people, and then using it for the purpose of 
keeping them in darkness, and in atding and abetting those who plunder, 
harass, and oppress them, bat obtaining money under false pretences ? 
Who, belreving in Christ anity, must not be d il\ and | urly shocked at 
reflecting en the diference between the doctrines of his religion and the 
practice of its professors—between the simplicity and charity of the 
Foun ler of his faith an 1 the purpl 7 pri le and eold ost ‘ntation of sleek, 
vet hungry prelates’ Can a sincere man expound the principles of 
Christianity to his children, and witness tn their presence the exhibitions 
of luxury, sensu lity, worldly iatrigue, political rancour, and undisguised 
indifference to all things, but their own interests, on the part of the 
English clergy, without feeling that the mere loss of the money paid to 
them is nothing compared to the injury done by their pestilent example ? 
If the disproportion of pay to service, at present existing amongst our 


clergy, were done away, the bad parts of the church establishment would 
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go with it; in other words, that if money enough were taken away, or if 
the number of ministers amongst whom the present fund should be dis- 
tributed were sufficiently increased, there would be no such bishops as we 
have now, is a truism needing only to be stated in order to obtain uni- 
versal assent. These conclusions make it urgent to point out various 
evils, besides that of taking money, which are caused by the English 
church establishment; showing, at the same time, what other benefits 
would flow from a reformation of the church besides that of preventing 
the pastors from robbing their flock. 

** Although England is incorporated with Scotland, a country afford- 
ing a practical lesson concerning the advantages of economy in eccle- 
siastical matters, this lesson cannot be too often rehearsed, because, from 
a long course of bad teaching, it 1s not as deeply impresse ‘don people’s 
minds as it ought to be. There does not, indeed, exist any general want 
of conviction of the necessity of reforming the church establishment - but 
some of the advantages from doing so are put more prominently forward 
than they deserve. For example; the abolition of tithes is strongly and 
no doubt justly supported by the argument, that it would do away with a 
fruitful and constantly shooting germ of contention between the parson 
and his flock. This, however, would be a trifling benefit compared with 
diminution of pay to the clergy, which must follow the abolition of tthes, 
Whenever the clerg) shall be paid by means of fixed salaries, grounded 
on a princip! 


e pp icable to the whole country, their emoluments must be 
equa! ized. Th ; rediate conse quence of such a step would be, that the 


i 
work for which the ¢ cl rev are paid would be done, The time which ex- 
travagant emolument enables clergymen to waste in idleness, or in some- 
thine worse, wonld be devoted to the duties of their calling. In that 
case the flock would not only be saved from collision with the parson 
about money, and from the payment of the money, but would have the 
benefit of the precept and example of a man conscientiously discharging 
his duty, Another ground on which the abolition of tithes has been 
urged 1s, that they were O©Figzin iy instituted for other purposes than the 
support of the clergy. This may | ‘ally true, but is a matter of 
little imports mce compared with the establishment of a principle by paving 
the clergy in a way different from the present; nani ed that dome: ought 
to be paid for services, and that those who pay ¢ » proper judges of 


' 


the mode of performing the services, as well as of the amount of pay, 
} 


just as people are me se | ir concerns, In orcer to fully ap prec late the 


value of this principle, it is necessary to reflect upon the manner in 
which the amount of pay acts upon those by whom service is to be ren- 
dered, The efiect of extravagant pay upon clergymen has been shown 
by David Hume and Adam Smith, in passages already quoted; and the 
state of Scotland, where the eler rv are mo lerat ly paid, has been pointed 
out with admiration by those excellont men ‘They have enumerated 
many benefits resulting from cheapness in church government, and to 
their testimony may be added that of Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, whose 
speech as an advocate, it is to be honed, expr “tl hus then sentiments 
as a statesman. 

‘© * Strange as it may seem,’ said Mr. Broueham, ‘ and to many ho 
hear me, incredible, from one end of the hinedom (Scotland) to the other, 


a traveller will see no such thing as a hisloo-~ael suc % a ig fo r is to be 
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found from the Tweed to John-o’-Groat’s—not a mitre, no, nor so much 
as a minor canon, or even a rural dean—and in all the land not a single 
curate—so entirely rude and barbarous are they in Scotland—in such 
utter darkness do they sit, that they support no cathedrals, maintain no 
pluralists, suffer no non-residence ; nay, the poor benighted creatures are 
ignorant even of tithes! Nota sheaf, or a lamb, or a pig, or the value 
of a plough-penny, do the hopeless mortals render from year’s end to 
vear’s end! Piteous as their lot is, what renders it infinitely more touch- 
ing, is to witness the return of good for evil, in the demeanour of this 
wretched race. Under all this cruel neglect of their spiritual concerns, 
they are actually the most loyal, contented, moral, and religious people 
anywhere, perhaps, to be found in the world.’ 
‘‘It by no means follows, however, that the clergy ought not to have 
ample remuneration, If Scotland on the one hand furnishes a bright 
picture of contentment and happiness from not being cursed with the 
abominations of a bloated hierarchy, Wales, on the other hand, shows 
that parsimony in church affairs is nearly as bad as extravagance. From 
the poverty of the Welsh curates this conclusion may also be drawn, that 
the high pay of the great dignitaries of the church renders them more 
deaf to the voice of moral equity, and more reckless of public scorn, than 
men of the same class in England, where the inferior clergy are compara- 
tively better paid. All who have observed must have admired the 
patience, unwearied industry, and strenuous efforts, of many Welsh 
clergymen, with stipends not so large as those of gamekeepers, in striv- 
ing to perform the duties of their calling. If they do not perform them 
perfectly, the fault is not theirs. They do not perform them only be- 
cause they cannot perform them. Whilst the range of their duties 1s very 
wide, and their parishioners are very numerous, their pay is only just 
sufficient to keep body and soul tozether. Nevertheless they labour, 
they strive and ove ‘rwork themselves, whilst the fat and lazy bishop lolls 
his time away, or the thin and bilious one writes pamphlets, or makes 
speeches, in defence of every mtolerant and uncharitable institution that 
may be threatened with improvement. Let us compare the position, 
character, and conduct, of well-endowed English clergymen generally 
with that of a Scotch minister or Welsh curate. An English parson is a 
person with little more than a show of education; for he who pos- 
cesses only a smattering of classical knowledge, and a small admixture of 
mathematics, joined to total ignorance of every thing else, cannot be 
called well informed. Again, even the little that such a man knows, is 
rarely or never used for the benetit of his flock. Why should a clerzy- 
man exert his abilities, or display his knowledge in the composition of 
sermons, when they are to be bought at the price of waste paper? The 
delivery of these sermons 1s almost the only communication that takes 
place between an English rector or vicar and his parishioners. Here 
and there, inded, a rare man of a different stamp may be found; but, of 
course, the conduct of the mass, not that of individuals, must be looked 
at on the present occasion. The reason why the English clergy have 
little or no communication with their parishioners is plain enough. The 
non-communication is caused by the absence ot sy mpathy between the 
parties in question. ‘This cause ‘prod ices the same effect in other classes 
of society ; for when does intimacy subsist between men of a thousand 
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or fifteen hundred, and those who have only a hundred per annum ? 
Those who employ fashionable tailors, wear scented cambric, and ride on 
a hunter worth two hundred guineas, never have lived, and never can 
ve, upon sociable, which means, equal terms, with the majority of man- 
kind, If this be true of laymen, what is there in a parson’s conduct to 
make those below him, in respect of property, forget the difference be- 
tween them’ Nothing; but on the contrary, as the gorgeous clergy- 
man calls himself the apostle of a self-denying religion, any man with a 
little common-sense, a brainless clodhepper, is struck with the contrast 
between precept and practice. Moreover, the practice is daily and hourly 
observed, whilst the precepts are delivered at intervals, few and far be- 
tween. Once a week, perhaps, the el! 
the pulpit, a string of nicely balance: 
nence, charity, and constant prayer; but, during every day of the week, 
and during almost every hour of every day, he presents himself a living 
proof of the neglect of all these duties. The morning ride or drive, with 
well-groomed and highly-fed horses, the sumptuous table and peculiar 
claret, with a little quiet gaming, either at cards or billiards, in the even- 
ing, are frequent exlubitions im every parish in England, where there is 


clereyvmoan delivers ore rolundo from 
i sentences ou the duties of absti- 


a rich incumbent. How can poor people, or even people living in a mo- 
derate way, approach men who live thus 2 Of course a parson ought to 
know the affairs of liis parish, just as the head of a public oftice ought to 
know those of his department, As, for example, the Duke of Richmond 
ought to be acquainted with the details of the post-ottice. Neither a 
clergyman or a layman, however, can do this, whose rank or wealth lifts 
him so far above those from whom the necessary knowledge must come, 
that they will not, from the nature of things, be inclined to communicate 
it. People in the midd'e or lower class must go cap-in-hand when they 
want to taik to a duke or to a rubicund rector; and vo man in his senses 
will go cap-in-hand to anybody, unless he expects to gain something by 


so doing. What, but a formal reception, and most hl ly a civil hint to 
18) 


mind one’s own concerns, Would a meu re uld wait on the 
Duke of Richmond, and tell lim that the underlings of his department 
had mystified and gros-ly deceived bim relaung 1 he overtures lately 
made by the French government concerning tus communication between 
France and England? Who, that did) nm ‘eh an insult, would eall 
upon a Well-encdowed parson, to sugy it would be as weil not to 
interfere ai an approaching elec ir, tha the majority of his pas 
rishioners were Gissenters, 1 would be ise ack their doctrines in 
his next sermon 7 

‘* What a contrast is presented in t 
conduct, of a minister of the Seoich el 


- ; 
he position, and therefore in the 
h! His house is not better 


so good, as the majority of those in his parish ; and his income, although 


1Ur¢ Jit 
enough to support him io dec cy, isso sinall as to forbid the shehtest 
attempt at luxury or ostentation. Moreover, he is a men of sound and 
general information, and in many cases of rare acquiuements and profound 
learning ; for ualixe iuglish parsons, mstead of forgetting, he has added 
to what he learnt at college, not having bad the meaus of wasting the best 
years of his life at Newmarket or on the Continent. His hfe is regular, 
sober, and cheerful; and the equality of fortune with that of his pa- 
rishioners, produces and maintains frank and cordial intercourse between 
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them, such as is nowhere to be found within the Land’s End and the 
Tweed. Instead of going hunting, shooting, dining, or begging for pre- 
ferment from a neighbouring lord or squire, a Scotch minister is assidu- 
ously employed in giving information, advice, and consolation, to all who 
need his services. These are so useful, and are rendered in such abund- 
ance, that not a murmur ora cavil, onthe subject of money, is heard from 
year’s end to year’s end. It would, indeed, be difficult to dispute on this 
head; since no man can deny a right to a comfortable subsistence to 
another who earns it by the sweat of his brow. Whilst an English parson 
is occupied in screwing up his tithes to the highest pitch possible, in con- 
sulting with his legal adviser how to take advantage of the law, in frater- 
nising with the devil in the shape of litigation, the Scotch minister is 
teaching at the parish school and earning a title to gratitude and respect 
from those to whom the knowledge imparted proves a cause of advance- 
ment in future life. If, therefore, it be good for society that children 
should be educated, that all wanting advice or information should reccive 
ji, that a man of superior attainments, knowledge, experience, and virtue, 
should reside in every parish; in short, af great good must result from 
clergymen performing their duties, and great evils from those duties being 
neglected, the amount of too much money per se paid to the English pare 
son, is of littke importance compared with the evil effects which it pro- 
duces. Extravagant emolument makes the professors of Christianity in 
England, grasping, proud, and mischievous. Fair remuneration makes 
the Scotch minister charitable, equable, and industrious. The quantum 
of money, viewed as a cause of such different effects, is all-important, but 
considered merely as an effect, in other words, the subtraction of a sum 
Which would otherwise remain in the purses of those who support an over- 
paid church, it is a trifle light as air. 

‘This conclusion is supported by observing the effect of a certain 
amount of remuneration on the Welsh curate, who ditiers widely in stas 
tion and character, both from the L....ish parson and the Scotch minister. 


. ’ , % 
wearing clothes so wood as those o 


The Welsh curate’s pay is generally so scanty, as not to admit of his 
i 


} 
} 


a thriving farmer, and his residence 
often is the spare room of a farm-house. It is not unusual for him to 
perform the church service at two or three parishes on the same day, and 
he does not scruple at taking fauguing journeys for this purpose, either on 
horseback or on foot lie is, therefore, in point of comforts and even 
sssuries, below the majority of those who ought to look up to him with 
and reverence, and does not obtain that estimation, which, if 

‘Lhe a Scotch minister, he would obtain, although working perhaps 

‘or three times as hard, in the way of physical exertion, as the 
ichinan. The Wels!men also labours mentaliv, but not with the same 


Shect 


as the Scotchman, because he is not so well eualiticd by education, 
cad because great physical and mental cxertion at the same time are in- 
compatible. Yet many a Welsh curate obtains the respect of his pas 
rstioners from producing a conviction in their t he does all in 
his power to deserve it. The feeling of respect is often mixed up with 
that of pity for the position in which inadequate pay places the Welsh 
clergyman, but nevertheless exisis in all cases where it is deserved. ‘This 
tate of things clearly proves, that although underpayment is injurious, it 
dues not preyent aclergyman from striving to discharge his duties, where- 
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as, overpay either renders him absolutely incapable of attempting any 
thing, or drives him into a course of conduct directly contrary to that 
which he ought to follow. The Welsh curate does all the good he can, 
whilst the English parson does all sorts of evil. 

‘* The effect of a due proportion of pay to service is the same in eccle- 
sjastical as in civil affairs, and the same contrast which has been noticed 
between the churches of England and Scotland is observable between 
other countries in other departments of government. For instance, the 
moderate pay of an American President, and the excessive pay of an En- 
elish King, causes the former to be a useful public servant, the latter to be 
—any thing you please. Another effect of being extravagant in remu- 
nerating a particular class is, that It causes an indisposition and an inca- 
pability of fairly remunerating other classes. The church of England 
being enormously paid for only the pretence of service, and the public 
being annoyed at the extravagance, as well as pro tanto impoverished, it 
would be impossible in proposing a grant of money for national education 
to meet with a favourable audience in England. Referring to this effect 
of excessive pay, and comparing the wages of an English sailor with those 
ofan English king, one sees why it would be impossible to raise the 
former without lessening the latter—why the wages of an American 
sailor, who is in many respects infinitely superior to an English one, bear 


















some proportion to the wages of the President of the United States—and 






why English bishops resist church reform. 
‘* Nevertheless, if the effects of excessive pay to the clergy be such as 
have been described, the warmest friend 







ls of the church of England ought 
to be the most earnest in enforcing reduction whenever parsons are too 
highly paid. They ought to be the most earnest, because they ought to 
be actuated by motives ten times as strong as those of mere economists, 
These look only at the amount of money savel, how the capital of the 
country may be mereased by judicious management, but they cannot be 










interested in a reformation of the church lke those who seek, not only 





what no money can purchase, but what too much money bestowed on the 









church prevents, namely, the maintenance of peace and the promotion 





of religion, morality, and happimess, amongst those confided to its care. 






A truly religious man, seeing the irreligious tendeney of extravagant pay 


in the church of England, would be amongst the first to allow, that 







economy or extravagance per se, 1s as nothing compared with the import- 
ance, not in a fiscal but in a moral point of view, of keeping a due pro- 
portion between pay and service.”—P, 220—235, 
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A mother’s fondness reigns 
Without a rival and without an end.—Hawxvan Mone. 





Uxpovertepiy the most dangerous period of life is that which verges 





upon manhood ; it 1s a period which may be compared to a coast abound- 
ing in rocks and shallows, to have passed which sately elicits from the 
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well-directed mind no self applause, but a fervent uplifting of the heart to 
Providence. 

My brother John had reached that dangerous epocha, and his conduct 
had grown unruly. Nothing less than the deep-rooted principles of 
honour and honesty, engrafted on his mind from his childhood, could 
have preserved so ardent a spirit from dashing among those blandishments 
which had already wrecked some of his choicest associates. My father 
had often heard with delight his son’s opinions, which increased his hopes 
and confidence in him ; but he now saw, with trembling anxiety, that some 
step must be taken as prompt and determinate as severe. He therefore, 
after much struggling in mind, and the urgent solicitations of some es- 
teemed friends, resolved upon sending my brother a voyage to sea, con- 
sidering that this would discipline his follies, or at least sever him from 
those acquaintances who were the chief obstruction to any radical refor- 
mation. 

Although my brother was not devoid of sense, he wanted fortitude to 
drop those bad connexions, and was, therefore, by no means averse to 
the proposal, as it furnished him with a plausible pretext. There now 
remained but one difficulty to surmount, which, to my father, appeared 
most formidable; this was to gain my mother’s consent. My mother had 
a heart overflowing with love, aud she doted upon all her children, John 
was her first-born, and she had cherished hun as her darling treasure, 
with the hope that he would be the solace of her age. My father knew 
this, and therefore, to break this matter to her was as painful to him as 
the cause which rendered it necessary. Feeling it, however, his impera- 


tive duty, he lost no time in disburdening his mind. He had scarcely 
given utterance to his hope that she would assent, when my mother 
seemed to lose all power of attention or reasoning, and, with a fervent 
voice, exclaimed, ‘* Never, never, never.’’—‘‘ Pray, Betsey, consider how ” 
—‘‘ Never, never,”’ exclaimed my mother, with a faltering voice, betray 
ing much agitation. ‘* But, Betsey, it is for his good, for his preservation, 


and our peace; you know how I love our boy, and ought you not to 
‘ vield in this matter to my discretion; and,” continued my father, 
imagining by my mother’s silence that she was half convinced, ‘* Captain 
Safeguard is our friend; he will take charge of him, and John will be 
as safe with him as with us, and’....°* Qh! my poor boy, my dear 
child,” shrieked my mother, and fell into my father’s arms. Nothing 
further, on this occasion, could be urged, but solicitations and soothings 
to restore my mother’s peace of mind. Although my father tenderly 
loved her who had been through life his comforter, yet he loved his off- 
spring too for her, for his own, but chiefly for his boy's sake ; and he felt 
assured that a voyage would afford a useful lesson, and was very sanguine 
as to its beneficial results. He, therefore, returned to the subject at the 
first opportunity, urging with force whatever had occurred to strengthen 
his view of its absolute necessity, till, after much perseverance, many en- 


treaties, and a due exercise of paternal authority, my mother tacitly con- 
sented that the boy should accompany Captain Safeguard, who was on 
the point of sailing for the Bay of Honduras. After the usual prepara- 
tions, with precepts, adieus, and much tear-shedding, John set sail with 
our blessings. 

I said my mother had given a tacit consent: she would never, I believe, 
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have been induced to make it express, and my brother had scarcely set 
sail when she began to deplore that she had not strenuously resisted any 
separation from her dear, dear boy. With what deep concern did I see 
my mother grow more and more melancholy, pining in thought and wast- 
ing with suffering, so that one would have thought every comfort of life 
had been wrenched from her. Not all the cheerings which love and 
fondness prompted could render her cheerful, nor any change divert her 
reflections. My father watched her anxieties with the deepest solicitude. 
He suffered almost an equal torture in mind, yet he bore up with heroic 
patience, and used every effort to console and comfort, and to convince 
her of the propriety of what had been done. He even went so far as to 
accuse her of want of love and feeling for the rest of us, who all required 
her maternal cares. We all felt and knew that this charge was made 
merely to divert her from her settled grief. 

Often would she exclann, in the words of Miriam, 

Should he escape, which vet I dare not hope, 
Hach sea-born monster, yet the wind and waves 
He cannot ‘scape. 

Several months passed away without receiving any tidings of John: 
numerous reasons were invented and assigned by my father; but these 
generally tended to increase my mother’s anxicty for her child’s safe ty. 

One dismal evening } 1 December , our family was assembled in the 
pariour. ‘The gloom of th ‘weather seemed upon us. My mother was 
sad; my father pensive. Our mutual sympathies overshadowed every 
ray of that cheerfulness with which we sometimes created amusement. 
‘* Tt is five months this day since our boy was taken from us,” said my 
mother. My father had been anticipating and dreading this. He had 
long since exhausted every argument to mitigate the disappointment, 
and was now at a loss to assign anv new excuse for the unaccountable 
delay ; 

A gloomy silence pervaded during the rest of the evening, and we all 
retired early to repose. Very disturbed was my rest that mght. The fol 
Jowing morning, about six o'clock, | awoke terrificd with what I at first 


i vs ‘ } e -« e245 , ! . ] 
thought was a dream; but a repetition of the sounds 


, proceeding from 
ght me that my vision was real. My mind mis- 
gave me; | started up and flew to her apartinent, wildiy ejaculating, 
‘* Mother, mother, is it so indeed ? ciaitheie: mother!’ but | was totally 
unheeded. My father was supporting my mother in his arms, and, i 


Bon ae 
my mother’s chamber, tau 


the bitterest tones of sorrow, uttering implorinely these en treaties — 


= Pray answer me, Betsey—Letsey, do tell me what is the matier—why do 


you tremble thus—ol! speak to me, speak to ine. —It was but a dream, 
a mere vision—be calm—it was but the image of your disordered fancy.” 
After many efforts, and a considerable lapse of time, my poor mother 
found the power of uticrance, and for some momenis she bp oured forth the 
wildest ravings. Atlength, recovering, she exclaimed—‘t My boy, my 
boy, my only boy—so pale, so deathly pale !—Oh ! that r had died for 
thee—never, never, shall | behold my boy again—shame on me—why 
did [ suffer them to sacrifice him 7” IT had never before seen my mother 
so deeply agitated, and | was irresistibly impressed with the awful con- 
vicuion that the hand of death had struck her. 1 lost all command of my 
faculties, and tell at her feet, giving myself up to grief, 
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O, thou angel spirit of my mother, that guidest my steps in my path 
through life, thou knowest how my earthly woes afflicted me. When my 
still throbbing heart beats high with the remembrance of thy sufferings, 
or when sickness and the vain sorrowings of life depress me, thou ap- 
pearest from thy blissful abode, serene and consoling; and thy dear image 
lifts up my soul to patience, peace, and love. Still do thou watch over 
me, still irradiate my path with the heavenly light of thy benign aspect— 
endow me with a portion of thy life’s consolations, arm me with thy 
shield of meekness, and shed on me the lustre of thy benevolence—ten- 
derly didst thou protect my early youth —O be thou through life my 
guardian spirit ! 

My mother loved each of us very tenderly; too much so, indeed, for 
her tranquillity : her whole soul now seemed divided from the flock to the 
strayed lamb, It is ever thus with the good shepherd. She had thought 
by day and night, almost undividedly, of John, since his departure. Her 
last words on the previous evening were of him; and now, as she said, 
he had appeared to her by her bedsice. She had spoken to him, but at 
the sound of her voice he had vanished. 

This was the cause of her waking derangement, and nothing could 
remove the impression from her mind, that this was a supernatural com- 
munication of his death. The conviction grew stronger each day, and 
my mother became inconsolable. Alas! for us all, The first news con- 
firmed the truth of my mother’s presentiment. Poor John had been 
seized with a malignant fever almost as soon as he arrived at the place of 
destination ; and, after lingering a short time, died the very hour in which 
his spirit had appeared in my mother’s vision. 

‘* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has— 
‘* And these are of them.” 





PROSPECTS OF THE NEXT SESSION. 


Waoever may be Minister during the approaching Session of Parlia- 
ment, we have no doubt that he will, like all his predecessors of late 
years, be impelled by necessity to prevent any change beneficial to the 
people. The landowners, a great many of them at least, begin to see 
their error ; but they see it too late: they are completely in the power 
of the usurers. Instead of doing justice to the people, and thereby pre- 
serving their estates, they have mortgaged those estates to the “* monied 
‘men, whose riches are transportable by a bill of exchange, and whose 
country is their counting-house,”’ * and who would see the last acre of 
land taken from the present possessors, before they would submit to a 
breach of what is termed ‘* national faith.’’ These are the men, this 
is the new aristocracy, to Whom the landowners of England have given up 
themselves and their country, bound hand and foot. We have seen in the 
uewspapers adyertisements trom noblemen of ** thegreatest respectability,” 
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* Times, Lith May, 1829, 
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soliciting loans of paltry sums of money ; and we know that, at the same 
time, noblemen and their sons have been applying to the usurers for 
loans. What, then, could be expected from men so circumstanced, on 
any question affecting the interests of the people at large, or the honour 
and independence of the country 7 What could be expected, other than 
that which we see ; a sacrifice of every thing valuable to the preponde- 
rating influence of the usurers ? 

The last session, or, more properly, the first session of the first Re- 
formed Parliament, was one of unusual length and of multiplicity of busi- 
ness transacted; but we very much question whether there was not a 
great deal more done in the un-settling than in the settling way. Weeall 
know how easy a matter it is to make Acts of Parliament; but to put 
them in force is not always so easy. The Ministers found it no difficult 
matter to get the Parliament to vote twenty millions of the people’s 
money to compensate those who were about to be deprived of a traffic 
which thev had carried on ‘ in violation of the laws of God ;”’ but they 
would find some difficulty in getting the people to pay the twenty mil- 
lions ; and, to avoid this difficulty, we tind them resorting to means not 
at allin accordance with those lofty notions concerning ‘‘ national faith’’ 
which they are so much in the habit of inculcating when it suits their 
purpose. 

In short, notwithstanding the wonders performed by the Reform 
Ministry and the Reform Parliament during the last session, they will 
find themselves, when they meet again, as far as ever from a resting- 
place ; and for this plain reason, that all the real grievances of the nation 
were left untouched. And left untouched we fear they will be; for we 
nowhere perceive in those who have power a disposition to ‘‘ look the 
devil in the face.” The alternative presented to the Ministers by most 
of those who have represented a change of system necessary, has been, to 
reduce the taxes, or increase the paper circulation, so as to enable the 
people to pay them ; always taking care to give a preference to the latter, 
** Credit must be eitended, and the nation enabled to bear its burdens, or 
** those burdens must be (SOMEHOW OR OTHER) cut down to square more 
y nearly with our limited pecuniary means. Some bold and « ompe fent men 
** must soon look the devil in the face We have seen what ** bold and 
competent men ”’ the Chronicie’s friends have shown themselves to be. 
With regard to the Church, we have seen them 


9? “* 


Willing to wound, and yet atraid to strike. 


In putting down a few starving labourers or mechanics they have proved 
themselves as ‘* bold and competent” as their predecessors were, when 
assisted by the French and Russians, in annihilating the last remnant of 
the power of our ‘* ancient ally,” the Turk. But against the ‘‘ devil” of 
paper-money they are powerless. When, in the outset of their career, 
they proposed a trifling tax upon the transfer of funded property, their 
own organ, the Tunes, threatened them with the vengeance of the 
‘‘monied men,” and they instantly succumbed. When the honour of 
the country calls upon them to put a stop to the aggressions of Russia, 


<« 
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“national faith ’’ and ‘‘ public credit ” forbid them to move; and they 
take credit to themselves for preserving the ‘‘ blessings of peace.”” There 
is nothing, however, in this, that can excite surprise in any one who is at 
all acquainted with the history of the last hundred years. It was long 
ago foreseen and foretold that such would be our fate. ‘‘ The balance of 
‘power in Europe,’’* said Hume, eighty years ago, ‘‘ our grandfathers, 
* our fathers, and we, have all deemed too unequal to be preserved with- 
‘out our attention and assistance: but our children, weary of the strug- 
gle, and fettered with incumbrances, may sit down secure, and see their 
‘neighbours oppressed and conquered ; till at last, they themselves and 
their creditors both lie atthe mercy of the conqueror’’ Of the former 
part of this prophecy we have witnessed the fulfilment : the latter part we 
trust there is still spirit enough in the people to avert. But the people 
must bestir themselves: if they wait till their rulers exhibit the necessary 
energy, we fear they will be too late to break their fetters and throw off 
their incumbrances ; those rulers being under the influence of the usurers, 
who are resolved to have ‘* peace at any price,’”’ as was said by the lofty- 
minded Mr. Canninc. 

If the view we take of the state of the country, and of the parties who 
have hitherto had uncontrolled power in the government of it, be a 
gloomy one, it is at least sincere; and we consider that we are doing 
our duty in placing it before our readers. There are a great many 
members of Parliament who frequently represent, in general terms, that 
the great grievance is the weight of taxation ; but hitherto there has been 
no one found to make a distinct proposition for such a reduction as would 
give relief to the people; and, judging from past experience, we have no 
reason to believe that such a proposition would find many, if any, sup- 
porters in either House of Parliament. The blame, indeed, attaches to 
those who have the choosing of the members, and whose duty it was to 
make up their minds as to what was necessary to be done, and to de- 
mand the necessary pledges from the candidates. However, we must at 
present take the House as it is, and the unrepresented part of the people 
luust use the power which the laws and constitution give them to make 
known their opinions and wishes; and if we find the people generally 
petitioning for measures which the ‘* reformed constituency” have not 
contemplated, it will furnish another proof of the necessity of extending 
the franchise. 

There can be no doubt that the ensuing session will be a stormy one. 
In spite of the absurd nonsense about the Reform being a final measure, 
the Ministers, whoever they may be, must keep moving. Although they 
may do the people no positive good in the way of relief, yet they will 
probably do them some negative good in the shape of injury to the sys- 
tem. The state of trade and agriculture, and the condition of the labour- 
ing people, will compel the Government to do something, or at least, to 
talk of doing something ; and although parliamentary discussions are not 
generally of the most profound or brilliant character, yet some good may 
come out of them, if it only conyinces the people of the incapacity of a 
Vast number of those whom they have chosen to represent them. 


* Essay on Public Credit. 
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When Lord Grey entered upon his office, he announced his foreign 
policy to be, ‘* Peace with other countries, but with France friendship.” 
This was little less than an invitation to Russia to pursue her plans of 
aggrandizement ; and to France it was an acknowledgment that we looked 
upon her friendship as necessary to our security. At the same time, the 
noble Earl expresses an opinion with regard to our domestic concerns, 
that we were about to enter on a career of unexampled prosperity! We 
were alarmed at these declarations at the time ; we thought they indicated 
a great want of knowledge of the real situation of the country. These 
Ministers have now been three years in office; and, during the whole 
time, the situation of the country, both as regards its foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, has been growing worse and worse. The commercial spe- 
culations of Jast year have been followed by an almost unparalleled de- 
pression ; whilst the agricultural classes have not been visited by even a 
ray of hope. 

It has often surprised us to hear the unqualified praises heaped upon 
the government of America: we do not mean the form of government 
there: but upon its wisdom and justice in its treatment of the people. 
The taxes, we are told, are so light as to be hardly felt. How should they 
be otherwise 7 W hat pretence could there be for a government only 
half a century old loading the people with taxes? But there is another 
mode by which a government can oppress a people, besides the imposing 
of taxes; and that other mode the government of America has adopted ; 
namely, by granting privileges to bodies of men to rob the community by 
the means of a counterfeit money. The American government is paying 
off its debt; but how is it done? By permitting the circulation of a 
paper money, without which it could no more pay off its debt, than it 
could bring gold from the clouds. As far as these remarks convey a cen- 
sure upon the government of America, they do not apply, nor are they 
intended to apply, to the present executive government, the conduct of 
which is beyond all praise. Our object is to show that no gévernment 
can do justice to the people while it permits the perpetration, by bodies of 
men or by individuals, of that greatest of all frauds, a paper-money fraud. 
We make no apology for introducing this subject here ; because we con- 
ceive that the present proceedings of Presipext Jackson relative to the 
United States Bank, will have a very material influence upon the com- 
mercial affairs of this country ; and, consequently, upon the ‘* prospects 
of the next session.” Nothing, we belicve, will induce our rulers to 
** look the devil in the face.” As Mr. Ranpoir said, when it was pro- 
posed to establish the United States Bank, “4 man mig/it as well go to 
Constantinaple to preach Curistiantty, as to get up here and preach 
against BANKS.”’* In one shape or another, ,however, the subject is so 
constantly forcing itself upon the attention of the Government ; it is 
coming home so close ‘ly to ‘men’s business and bosoms,” that it will, we 
think, be impossible to evade it much longer. In the early stages of the 
paper-money there were many men who saw its pernicious tendency, and 
warned the Government and the nation against it; but no one attacked 
the system with any effect ull the year 1796, when Partner published his 


* Curse of Paper-Money and Banking, edited by Mr, Cobbett, p. 42. 
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little pamphlet, entitled, ‘“‘ The Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance,” which will endure for ever as a monument of his profound 
knowledge of the subject. It was this work, and not his irreligious ones, 
that obtained for him the hatred and persecution of the usurers. Mr. Con- 
BETT Many years ago discovered for himself, and convinced a certain por- 
tion of the English people, that Pain was right. From that time to the 
present he has waged war single-handed with this monster of paper- 
money, worshipped though it has been by the far greater part of all classes 
of the public ; and, although there are yet no satisfactory indications of a 
right way of thinking on the subject here, the proceedings on the other 
side of the Atlantic furnish the best ground for believing that the system is 
about to receive its death-blow in the United States ; and no human power 
can long uphold it bere after its overthrow in that country. Mr.Consett’s 
Paper against Gold contains a true history of the paper-money system in 
England from the time of its invention ; and The Curse of Paper-money and 
Banking, published first in Puttapenessa, and afterwards republished by 
Mr. Cosserr here, exhibits a detailed account of the various frauds com- 
mitted by the paper-money makers upon the people of the United States, 
from the period of the establishment of the first Bank to the year 1833 

We learn from this book, and we record the fact with pleasure and pride, 
as an honour to human nature, that the men of America most distin 
guished for their wisdom and virtue, have always been opposed to this hate- 
ful fraud. But what is our humiliation, when we tind that the friends of 
the fraud have been able to overpower its opponents by citing Lhe example 
of Eagland ; acountry, they said, in which an inconvertble paper money 
h id been tries 1, and Gaul not only not hurtful, but beneficial! This ar- 
gument, however, will avail them nolonger. Even here it has been dis- 
eens at last, that paper money may be issued to excess : and our wise 
men have undertaken to regulate it. We own that we expect a great 
deal from the enterprise of Presipent Jackson, backed as he is by the 
people of the United States; and if he succeed in destroying the monster 
with which he is grappling, the fame of all the destroyers of their fellow- 
creatures, called herocs, will sink into insieniticance in comparison with 
his. There is no ground for expecting any thing great or disinterested on 
the part of our Government, either with relation to this or any other sub- 
ject: they are, as we have already observed, bound hand and foot: they 
are utterly powerless to do good; and must await the coming of the 
storm. 

But, the necessities of the people will be so great, their importunities 
will be so incessant and so urgent, that the Ministers will find it exceed- 
ingly diffeult to put them off as they have hitherto done. There is no 
emancip.tion scheme; unless, indeed, they again bring forward the affair 
of cur brethren the Jews ; no currency question to ** set at rest for ever, ”” 
no coercion bills (at least we hope not); no Bank charters to revise ; no 
East India or West India questions to occupy their time or thoughts ; 
nothing, in short, but the distresses of the people at home; and as the 
rencdy for these distresses would cause a great diminution of the means 
of those who are now living in luxury, it is, perhaps, too much to expect 
that they will voluntarily apply it. The people, the refers, as we before 
observed ; the industrious, laborious, and suffering part of the people, 
must press forward, and proclaim in a voice net to be musunderstood, that 

Cobleti’s Mug.—No, 13. L 
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it is their turn to be considered ; that their sufferings have been unheeded, 

whilst the claims of the owners of black slaves have been satisfied at their 

expense; and that the intensity of their wants admits of no farther delay. 

The people have had ample proof that their only chance of obtaining even 
a hearing is, ‘* by making the ruling few uneasy.”’ 

Upon the whole, it appears to us that the situation of the country never 
was more critical than at this time. At home, all the schemes of the 
Government have failed to give satisfaction. Their Reform has been a 
pure cheat: their Bank charter, with its usury and legal-tender clauses, 
has been a failure: the Kast India affair, and the West India affair, are 
now under trial : the corn-laws and the poor-laws they know not how to 
grapple with, and will, therefore, endeavour to evade. Abroad, what is 
their prospect 7 Russia pursuing her schemes of aggrandizement in de- 
fiance of them: nothing certain as to Belgium, except that we shall have 
to pay her King his pension: our‘ ancientally,’’ Portugal, torn to pieces 
by intestine divisions which we have not influence enough to prevent, 
though we have power to do mischief by our interference: Prussia per- 
fecting her plans for the improvement of her commerce by crippling ours: 
and every country with which we have todo suffering more or less by the 
reaction of that system of false credit which had its origin here, and which 
has produced already more human suffering than has ever been produced 
by pestilence or by the sword. This is our state under “ the Reform Mi- 
nistry and the Reformed Parliament ;”’ and such are the PROSPECTS 


OF THE NEXT SESsION. 





LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Latin Grammar for the use of English Boys; being an Explanation 
of the Rudimenis of the Latin Language. By James P. Conpert.— 
(To be published shortly.) 


EXTRACT FROM THE AuTUOR’S PREFACE. 


** There are three things in particular which strike me as fit to be 
noticed by way of preface to a work of this description ; namely, the 
usefulness of the matter to be taught, the requisites of a book to teach 
that matter properly, and the pretensions of the author who undertakes 
to make such a book, 

The former of these being of the most importance, I place it as the 
first subject of attention. Yet I will dismiss the other two before | 
proceed further to this one: they might be spoken of at great length, 
but not to much profit, in a preface. The writer’s notions of what his 
book ought to contain, and his own merits in the production, must be 
taken together, and, thus looked upon, are best judged of from the 
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manner in which he has treated his subject, that is, from his book it- 
self. Some really learned persons have said, that there are already 
works of the class to which this belongs so good, that ‘ any attempt to 
‘supersede them would justly be thought to savour of temerity or pre= 
‘sumption.’ Many others, however, with whom I cannot help agreeing 
in opinion, have thought very differently ; and they would allow, that 
if | have not here gone the right way to work to attain my object, the 
attempt has at least not been idle, because the object aimed at is not, 
as yet, so perfectly in possession as some imagine it to be. Thus, 
then, [dismiss the two minor questions,—what the book wanted should 
be, and what mine is: not, however, wishing to seem negligent in my 
promise from too great Contidence in the performance that is to come 
after it; but that, as an author cannot be expected to lay open his own 
errors, and yet must expect to be criticised, I have thought it safest to 
avoid that species of self-gratulation at the outset which is so apt to 
reuder a!l further faults the more glaring to their detector. Were I 
to describe the character of the book which appears to be wanted, I 
might say that it is such a one as would be suggested by the proverb, 
A work well BEGUN is a work half Fixisuen,’ leaving it to the impar- 
tial to judge of the present work, as a manual for beginners, whether 
or not it accords with the proverb. 

“ On the other point, the usefulness of a knowledge of Latin, I feel it 
more particularly necessary to say something; because, there are per- 
sons who contend, not only that Latin can be of no profit to English- 
men, but that it is a positive mischief. I need not endeavour to show 
that there are certain classes in society to Whom an acquaintance with this 
language is indispensable, Historians, lawyers, divines, physicians, natu- 
ralists, and other men of science, are all agreed that they cannot do with- 
out it; and there is no one who thinks of entering on any of the 
branches of study pursued by such men, who is not soon convinced of 
the advantages he will possess in having studied Latin. But upon this 
point | have to take a more general view, and to consider an important 
decision in which a great many persons seem to be agreed, though, in 
my humble opinion, most erroneously. The great and prevalent ob- 
jection to Latin is, that the study of it must injure our own language, 
and that such has been the effect witnessed by experience. If we are to 
argue from that which has been set before us in the works of English 


authors, it would appear that Latin must have been a promoter of good 


English instead of a hinderance to it. SHAKSPEARE’S ignorance and 


Dr. Jounson’s deep learning, with other like contrasts, have often 
been referred to in support of the objection, But how far doa few 
such examples go, if we are also to take into account the instances, at 
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various dates, of Betirr, Mitrox, Drypex, Swiet, Pore, Coinsuitn, 
Biackstone, and others that night be mentioned 2 Can any thing be 
better than the English of these authors ; and yet, where could we look 


to pick out another equal number of Englishmen more studied in the 


language of the ancients ? Pore and Swirrt are regarded as the fairest 


specimens of writing in English poetry and prose. They were among 
the best scholars in Greek and Latin of their day. Swirr, who after- 
wards became so famous for the soundness of his style, began by com- 
posing Pindarie Odes; and Pore’s English verses, which so many 
have tried in vain to imitate, could not, to say the least, have been 
better if he had never read Horace. If Der. Jouxson’s verbosity had 
any thing to do with his admiration of the dead languages, whence 
came the sterling English of Dr. Parr? There must, surely, have 
been something in each of these two men, besides what they gathered 
from such others as Seneca, Sactiust, Cicero, Vireiz, and Juvenat, 
to make the style of the one so artificial and heavy, and that of the 
other so natural and full of life. The degeneracy of language with us 


is marked, as it has been e! 


+ 


sewhere, by fecbleness of expression; tl 

ebleness, which is the child of affectation. Yet the language of the 
an ients is re} lark ib] ; for be ing | oth simple and strong: which Wo 1] 
rather urge us to the conclusion, that it is those who display the best 
English who are the real imitators of the ancients, and not those who, 
from an innate vicious taste, have themselves become models for come 
bining pride and poverty in the use of words. If there are men, and 
clever men too, who suppose that high-sounding language of foreign 
derivation is needful to pure diction, and that Greek and Latin 
phrases are preferable to plain English for the sake of elegance ; then, 
indeed, we may call it a pity for men of talent to be pestered with so 
bad a taste; but we have no reason to ascribe their mistake to the 
ancients, whose precepts and examples would, if rightly attended to, 
have imparted to the atiected copiers notions precisely the reverse; for, 
as relates to stvle in language, the benefit of stu lving the ancient 
writers is chicfly in this, that it shows you the importance of being 
plain, and that nothing tends so much to destroy plainness as the in- 
troduction of unnecessary expressions. Theirs is the very opposite of 
atawdry style, Us any young writer run away with by a propensity to 
be flippant -—what is there so likely to cool the heat of his disorder 
as the reading of a page in Sattust or Tacirus! Latin, therefore, if 
we must look upon it as a pattern to those English writers or speakers 
who make it their study, is not to be expected to do the mischief 
imagined. It will not teach sensible people to employ terms which 


their readers or hearers cannot comprehend; it need not induce an 
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“ Englishman to say ‘ cogiftation” when he knows that ‘ thought’ would 
‘be more easily understood by those whom he addresses. It has evi- 

dently assisted many Englishmen to make the best use of their own 
« language ; but he whose classical acquirements have ended in a spo'l- 
ing of his mother tongue, only shows that he has learnt more Latin 


« than nature wave him sense, _ thereby hie Ir ns to make good our idea, 


* that the proper abode of pedantry is in meanness of understanding.” 





CRITICAL NOTIC 


Kdinburgh Cabinet Library, Nos. XV. and XIV., being the History of 
Arabia, Ancient and Mo iy rit. By ANDREW Cre HTONe 2 vols, Svo, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1833. 


A work on this subject was much wanted; we hitherto have had no 
iplete and continuous history of the Arabs, This is a matter of sur- 
prise to us, as their literature, and parts of their history which are con- 
nected with the annals of other countries, has made us just so much ac- 


quainted with the peop! 


e and their country as to throw a gilding of 
romance and a charm over the name Arebia. Mr. Crichton has supplied 
this Oinission in a manner that entitles him to the thar uks of the historian 
and the student. Perhaps the present time is the more favourable to the 
executing this task than any preceding period. Numerous Frank travellers 
have lately brought much information from this country ; of these sources 
of information he has availed himself, and we find him acknowledging his 
oblirations to Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Cliesnev, Head, and Owen. 

‘In the earlier chapters of the work, which refer to the dark and le- 
‘endary times prior to the Mohammedan era, the author has endeavoured 

‘ive as clear and succinct an account of the primitive inhabitants, 
government, customs, and ancient commerce of the country, as the pecu- 
liar nature of his materials would admit. All historians and chronolo- 
gists who have studied this obscure era, have found themselves so bewil- 
dered with fable and tradition, or involved in such inextricable confusion 
from the want of authentic records, that they have been compelled either 
to rest satisfied with probable conjecture, or abandon the subject in 
despair. ‘That the author has sueceeded in verifying doubts or reconciling 
anachronisms, Which perplexed the ablest Arabian antiquaries,— Pocock, 
Reiske, and De Sacy,—it weal} © presumption in him to assert. He 
has employed every means in his power, however, to discover the truth. 
For this purpose the oriental writers—Abulfeda, Tabiri, Masoudi, Hamza, 
Nuvairi, Abulfarage, and others who record the transactions of thess 
remote ages,—haye been carefwly perused; nor have those incidental 
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notices and illusions been overlooked which occur in the pages of the 
Greek and Roman classics. 

‘©The life and religion of Mohammed form a curious and important 
episode in Arabian History; as giving rise to one of the most wonderful 
revolutions that the world has ever beheld. In treating of these, it has 
been the object of the present writer to give a fair representation of both, 
without being swayed by any of those prejudices and apprehensions which 
have led some authors to speak of the character of that remarkable per- 
sonage, and the institutions of which he was the founder, in a tone of 
such uncharitable rancour, as to bring into suspicion the veracity of their 
statements. While shunning the bitter invectives of one class of bio- 
graphers, he has avoided the panegyrical strain of others, who have 
endowed the Apostle of the Koran with all the miraculous qualities 
which Eastern credulity has gravely ascribed to him. Having no hypo- 
thesis to support, and considering it his province rather to narrate events 
than to speculate upon them, he has confined himself to a simple record 
of facts, leaving his readers in genera! to draw their own conclusions, 

‘*The conquests of the Arabs, under the once formidable name of 
Saracens, while promuleating the Koran at the point of the sword ; the 
vast dominions which they acquired, and theirsurprising progress in learning, 
are themes which have occupied innumerable pens To have entered into 
a full detail of these splendid transactions, or described at length the 
various dynasties which were planted in the ample regions that lie between 
the shores of the Atlantic and the frontiers of China, would have been 
an unwarrantable departure trom the plan of the present volumes, by en- 
croaching on the listory of countries unconnected with Arabia. In fol- 
lowing the march of the victorious Moslem, from Spain and Morocco to 
the wilds of Tartary, the author has endeavoured to imitate the speed of 
the conquerors; and in tracing the progress of Mohammedan grendeur, 
as it shifted from its original seat at Medina to richer lands, and until it 
crumbled down into a number of independent principalities, he has dwelt 
no longer on these foreign topics than seemed necessary to preserve the 

chain of narrative aries n. In this de ‘partment of his work he has been 
enabled, from the valuable labours of Major Price, to rectify some errors, 
as well as to illustrate some points more fully than has been done by Ock! V 
and Marigny, or even by the Arabian annalists Abulfeda and Elmacin.’ 


The above is extracted from the preface to this work. There is a large 
stock of newly-acquired geographical knowledge also laid before the 
public, for the first time, in these volumes. Altogether, it is a work 
which will well repay the reader for the time he devotes to the perusal 
of 
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We have risen from the perusal of this exceedingly bold essay with a 
wholesome enlargement of our antiquarian views, The scope of most 
men’s historical retrospection 18, at the present dav, contine ad to but a 
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part of the coast of the Mediterranean, itself no more than a creek of the 
creat ocean surrounding the triple continent of the Old World, There 
is no section, however, of this vast field, no matter however much over- 
looked or neglected, that does not abound in historical material, which, 
if employed, would mediately or immediately illustrate, and perhaps 
rectify, our own knowledge of the rest. But we have for many hun- 
dred years been satisfied to know so much and no more of the fa- 
youred region ; and whether right or wrong we fear to shake the esta- 
blished source of all historical example. In this fear, even those who 
privately assert that all history is a lie, are forced by public opinion to 
concur. For public opinion has consecrated history as we have it, and 
true or false it is our only recognised authority. That more extended in- 
vestigation is likely to shake the authenticity of this resource we do not 
hesitate to admit: at the same time we do not hesitate to express our 
conviction that such a revolution in historical belief is likely to afford us 
neither means of more certain reference, nor more useful example. We 
are satisfied with the connected chain of history, religion, and polities 
already extended to us. Some links may be, and we doubt not are, in- 
complete and incongruous. That a new chain can be formed we doubt ; 
and, if formed, we again doubt that it could ever become more available 
to good ends than the present. But Mr. O'Brien in his search for truth 
admits not for a moment the consideration of possible evil from the de- 
molition of what he takes to be the lie, and here we differ from him, 
He leaves the question doubtful: that is, he does all the harm of plausi- 
ble refutation, if harm it be, yet does none of the good of substitution, if 
substitution of a new theory can be for good. Thus far we sacrifice much 
of our own hereditary convictions to tbe fair handling of the question, 
whether or no it can be for the benetit of the present age, that its re- 
ceived opinions of history (including inevitably religion and social poli- 
tics) should be overturned for the substitution of a new theory fully as 
questionable as the old on the same subjects. We have no hope of a 
clearing up of the Egyptian and Indian mysteries: we are content to be 
the humble Christians we have been. Not that Mr. O’Brien would pro- 
mulgate anything, in his opinion, militating against Christianity—far 
from it; but that we consider his book a startling attempt at the unsettle- 
ment of opinions by us associated with a true notion of Christianity, 
Without the substitution of any adequate corroboration in their place, 
Sull let us do the adventurous innovator the justice to say, that, in the 
attempt, he expands our ideas of ancient history without the remotest 
symptom of a design to contract the general, nay universal, scope of our 
comparatively modern system of religion. It seems to be his fondest 
desire to refer Christianity to a strange pervasive doctrine, to which 
all antiquity refer to as the great type of general religion. 


A Course of Lectures on Ancient and Modern Literature, their intimate 
Connerion and relative Value. By GEORGE BuRGEss, M. A., of Trin, 
Coll. Camb. London, 1854. 


We know nothing of this gentleman’s ability, excepting on the infor- 
mation of others who have seen him. But the subject which he has 
undertaken to treat of is very interesting ; and there is something about 
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his syllabus, which we insert, that is singularly calculated to rouse 
curiosity and attract attention. 

Lecrure lL. January 7, 1834.—On the Origin of Language—Various 
Theories respecting it— Where the Truth is to be found—The Poems of 
Homer—Whiere and when written—The Iliad a Translation of an older 
Poem—The Existence of Troy a Fiction—The Story of the Trojan War 
mysttcal—The Odyssey written long after the [liad—The Ineidents and 
Persons of the Iiad depicted on the Etruscan Vases—The great Antiquity 
of the latter-—The Imitators of Homer, ancient and modern—Their Infe- 
riority—Wilson’s Review of the English Translators—Homeric Versitica- 
ton vainly attempted in the living Tongues—Southey’s Hexameters and 
Byron’s Parody. 

“*Leorure If. January 14.—The Po: ms of Hesiod —The Real and Spu- 
rieus—Elton’s Translations—*‘ The Weeks and Davs a Translation of an 
vider Poem—The original Hesiod anterior to the original Homer, but 
the ‘Translator of the former more recent than the Translator of the latter 
—Didactie Poets—Virgi essere irwin—Canning’s Parody—* The 
Days of Hesiod,’ the first Church Almanac—Its Connexion with the so- 
called *‘ Golden Verse be: of Pythavoras—Ethie Poetry —Theognis a ficti- 
tious name—Who the probable Author—Churchyard Poctry—Its Ant- 
quity—Its Connexion with Ethic Poetry —Wilson on the Greck Antho- 
logy—The Union of Ethic with Allegoric Poetry —Atsop’s Fables—Their 
probable Author—Revynard the Fox one of the oldest Nie trical Romauces 
—The Oriental Tales—Their Origin—The Masnavi, or Mulnavi, as de- 
scribed by Sir William Jones—The Roman de la Rose—its Origin— 
Chaucer— Spenser's Faery Queene. 

‘Lecrure Il. January 21.— nee ient Lyric Poetry—Pindar—His 
Beauties and Defects—First recorded Eruption of Mount — irst 
recorded [clipse of the Sun—The Origin of Rhyme-—Traces of it in 
Homer—Female Poets—Their Inferiority to Male, and why—Sap ind a 
fictitious name—The Odes of Anacreon not i esa = Poetry 
—Catullus ox" Horace—Their ting to the Greek in Faney, but 
superiority | Precisio n of Language---English Lyric cue a y---Gray 
— Collins---Southey’s Thalaba---Shelley’s Queen Mab— Byron's M: infred 
—Form of the seven-stringed Lyre, and w ly so---A \pollo said to be the 
God of Light and Music, and why so; why said to be beardless. 

“Lecture LV. January 28, 18S34.—Ancient Dramatic Poetry—Tra 
gedy—lIts Rise, Progress, and Dec ay—Its Beauties and Defects— befaciee ir 
to the Moderns in the Poet try of its Language, but superior in the Deli- 
neation of Character—The Cire of A'schylus, the Medea of 
Euripides, and the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare, compared—Medwin's 
Translation of A¢schylus — Soph les —His master-niece, the Philoctetes, 
inimitable—Tragedy an cata: in’ Rome, and never naturalized—The 
Classicists and Romanticists of the Frenel School—The latter a passing 
Novelty in France, and why—The English Romanticists, and why — 
The Germans both, and why—The Ghosts of the Stage—Tiheir great 
Antiquity—The Witches of Shakspea re and the Devilry of the Modern 
Germans compared—The Italian Serious Opera the only Remnant of the 
Greek Trazedy—The Etfect of the U iditasion Philos sophy on Poetry, and 
on Tragedy especially. 

Lecture VY. February 5.—Ancient Comedy—lIts Rise, Progress, 
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and Decay—Its Poetry superior to the Moderns, but in Delineation of 
Character inferior—Cumberland’s and Mitchell's Aristophanes compared 
—C. J. Fox on the Loss of Menander— Plautus — Moliere—English 
Comedy an Exotic at first, and now extinct—Colman’s Heir at Law, and 
John Bull, the last original Comedies—The Eifects of Religion, Politics, 
and Laws, on Comedy—The French alone alive to Wit, and why—The 
English to practical Jokes, and why—-The Great Antiquity of the latter, 
and their Effect upon an Audience, and why—The Cyclops of Euripides 
the oldest Farce in existence. 

Lecture VI. February 12.—Ancient History—Its Character—Hcro- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, compared with Livy, Tacitus, and 
Sallust—Fox’s View of Modern Historians exemplified in Hume, Southey, 
and Scott—Amongst the Ancients, contemporary History to be alone 
trusted; amongst the Moderns, History not contemporary—Robertson 
and Gibbon more veracious than Clarendon and Burnet—Modern History 
to be found in the Plays of Shakspeare, the Novels of Scott, and the 
Newgate Calendar — Walpole’s ‘ Historic Doubts,’ founded on_ his 
Father’s Remark, that ‘ All history is a lie’---An impartial History never 
written now, because never read, and why---Ancient Oratory superior to 
the Moderns, and why---Pericles and Pitt, Demosthenes and Chatham, 
Cicero and Grattan, compared ---'The Speakers of old thought much, 
but read little---The Speakers now read much and think little---Words 
now sought after, Ideas then---lLlearers catch the last, lose the first---The 
lucrease of Books a proof of Intellectual Decay---Prinung will bring on 
the Dark Ages. 

Lecrurs VIL. February 19.—Ancient Philosophers superior to the 
Moderns in Physics, Metaphysics, and Morals, and why—Dutens on the 
Origin of Discoveries attributed to the Moderns—The Properties of Mat- 
ter better described then than now—Their Application of Physical Science, 
if not more extensive, more wise—In Arts they effected much by simple 
means; the Moderns effect little by means not simple—Air-Balloons and 
Locomotive Vehicles known centuries ago—Salverte on the Occult 
Sciences of the Ancients—Brewster on their Magical Knowledge—The 
Newtonian Theory untenable—W hewell and the Quarterly Reviewer— 
The Form of the Sun an Optical Illusion—Its Power the Etiect of Matter 
in Motion. 

Lecture VIIE. February 26. —Ancient Metaphysics, what—Their 
Connexion with Physic s—The Soul, what—Its Form, as shown by the 
Ancients-—Its mmort dity can and cannot be proved Met: iphysically— 
The Inference drawn by Plato from its supposed Immortality—The Pro- 
perties of Mind and Matter compared — Physiognomy, Phrenolo rv, and 
Palmistry, all partially ene ir Utility in a Syste ‘m of Education— 
The Moral Philosophy of the Anctents and Moderns compared—Paley’s 
Ld-tinition of Virtue defectis one of Socrates Superior—The Duty of 
Morality a misnomer—Byron’s Picture of Socrates in Prison—Why So- 
crates requested his Friends to sacrifice a Cock to A sculapius—His 
Death —The real Cause of it—The Nilects of it compared with the Effects 
of similar Persecutions—Conclusion, 
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Some Remarks on the Present Management of Eton School, &e. 
Ridgway, 1534. 


A PAMPHLET, entitled as above, has just appeared. It is a matter of 
surprise to us, in the present inquisitive state of society, than an exposition 
of the character of this school has not long before this been presented 
to the public. In the pamphlet before us we consider the author has 
shown far too great deference to the ‘* powers that be,’’ and by this 
means divested his work of statements which most require the attention 
of the public, and of which, intimate as he shows himself with the inter- 
nal regulations of the school, he cannot plead ignorance. We are sur- 
prised to find the constitution of the first of our public schoois so remark- 
ably arbitrary. ‘* The college consists of a provost, seven fellows, one 
head master, and one lower, with seventy students. The provost is ap- 
pointed by the Crown. ‘The fellows are elected by themselves and the 
provost. The head master is appointed by the provost; the lower by 
the provost and fellows. The provostship is very nearly a sinccure office, 
Such is the statutable foundation of Eton College.” The other assistant 
tutors are chosen by the upper and lower masters. ‘The author com- 
ments strongly and reasonably upon the senseless and inefficient plan of 
studies pursued, and the total absence of all proper religious instruct.on. 
‘* Nor is it only on week days that I complain of religion being neglected 
at Eton; even the Sabbath is not honoured with proper reverence, 
That day, which now, thank God, brings religious comfort and instruction 
to the poorest cottager, brings but little of either to the Eton student. 
It is really hard to believe, that arich ecclesiastical establishment, founded 
for the especial purpose of educating persons for the church, should in- 
culcate, in the consequences of its misgovernment, a most wicked con- 
tempt for the Sabbath—a large portion of the school being on that day 
required to learn some lines of the Poet Greci, or eniploved in drawing 
maps, &c.”” As to the general plan of study, it is so entirely absurd and 
useless, that we will not particularize, In truth, the majority of parents 
sending their children to Eton, do not expect them to progress in know- 
ledge, but to acquire a certain gentlemanly carriage and knowledge of 
life, which they wisely conceive can be the portion only of an Etonian, 
and for the attainment of which, and a certain eclat belonging to Eton, tlic 
best interestsof youth are foolishly sacrificed. But itis not thatthe bigotted 
institutions of Eton are injurious only to those immediately connected with 
it: the evil and mischief resulting from the example set by our first public 
school is incalculable. Throughout the kingdom are numerous and highly 
respectable schools, professing to educate and prepare youth for the 
public schools, and which naturally take their tone from Eton. Now, 
when we consider that, in establishmenis of from- twenty to eighty boys, 
so conducted, probably not more than one-fifth ever go to the public 
schools, and, consequently, an immense majority of our youth receive 
such a preparatory education as is totally unserviceable to their future 
views, and infuses a strong disgust for learning, we see at once how 
imperative is the necessity for an immeciate and thorough reform in the 
institutions of Eton College. 
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Refutation of Aspersions on “ Stuart’s Three Years in North America,” 
By James Srvart, Esq. 


Ir ever we read awork which appeared to contain fewer assertions and 
more facts, that work assuredly is ‘‘Stuart’s North America.” Such, 
however, fortunately for Mr. Stuart, and most unfortunately for himself 
and the character of the British army, was not the opinion of Major 
Norman Pringle. Mr. Stuart, in describing the attack on the city of 
Washington by the English troops under General Ross, in August 1814, 
stated in the mildest terms, ‘‘ that the commanders had directed private 
property to be respected, but it was impossible to restrain soldiery.”’ 
Upon reading this the blood of Major Norman Pringle becomes roused, 
and he is determined to do ‘* justice to his fellow soldiers in erery point 
of view.” He, theretore, roundly asserts that property was respected (at 
the same time taking all the credit thereof to himself), and that Mr. Stuart 
has allowed himself to be imposed upon by American misstatements. 
In answer to this, Mr. Stuart, from the English Gazettes, and official 
authorities, makes out a case of wilful destruction and spoliation, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of blood. Not only the Senate House, House 
of Representatives, Treasury, War-oftice, President’s Palace, Navy-yard, 
and Public Library, were entirely demolished, but private property suf- 
fered in the same manner from these ruthless barbarians. After reading 
the account of this work of devastation, we certainly rose with an in- 
creased detestation of the horrors of war, and our respect, which has 
never been very great, for the army of our country, almost destroyed. 
Indeed, our surprise is, that Mr. Stuart did not charge the commanding 
officers with participating in, and even directing, the excesses of the sol- 
diery ; for most assuredly the facts would have borne him out had he done 
so. Major Norman Pringle is equally unfortunate in attacking Mr, 
Stuart’s account of the battle of New Orleans. We trust the next time 
he scribbles in newspapers he may be more accurate in his assertions, and 
careful in his attacks. We thank Mr. Stuart for the additional informa- 
tion he has laid before the public, of a transaction which must ever be a 
blot in our escutcheon, and recommend a perusal of this ‘* Refutation.” 
to all readers of his ‘‘ Three Years’ Residence in America.” 


The Physiology of Plants, or the Phenomena and Laws of Vegetation, 
London, John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1833. 12mo,. pp. 298. 


Tue only apology we shall offer to the author for the short notice 
which want of room compels us to give of this excellent little book, 
is, that no commendation of ours can exceed our good opinion of it, 
nor equal the pleasure to be derived from a perusal of its pages. To 
our readers we can most conscientiously recommend it. In addition to 
what was before known of the phenomena of vegetation, they will find a 
considerable portion of novel matter connected with the subject. We 


were particularly struck by the author’s conjectures respecting “ the 
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correspondence of colour in relation to elevation and latitude, to cold and 


warm aspects and situations, and to bright and clouded seasons,’’—in 
support whereof he adduces the evidence of many interesting facts, 
These we should be almost tempted to extract, did we not feel assured 
that they will be read in the pages of the work itself; and this not only 
by the scientific inquirer, but by the general reader, for the work is 
adapted as well for the instruction of those who ‘‘ consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow,” as for the amusement of those who love to 
gaze upon them for the sake of their beauty only. 

We feel confident that we shall see many a copy of this little work in 
the hands of our friends, as well in their closets as in the fields and 
gardens. As to our fair readers, it will find a place even upon the 
drawing-room table, with such cf them as do not despise interior excellence 
on account of the absence of exterior decorations. For its beauties let 


them look into its pages, and they will not be disappointed. 


A General Biographical Dictionary, containing Lives of the most eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Nations. By C. F. Meanows, M.A., of the 
University of Paris. Smo. vol. I. Allan Bell and Co., 1834. 

A nook of this sort must necessarily consist of compilation rather than 
original composition. We have read some of the lives, and they appear 
well selected. We cannot speak of it as being a complete work of re- 
ference, because only the first volume has appeared as yet, but if the 
remainder is done in the same style as this volume, it will undoubtedly 
be one of the most useful and comprehensive biographical compilations 
we have chanced to meet with. We must add, that the getting up of this 
book is, like all others published by this house, remarkable for neatness 


and beauty, 


Cowie’s Printer’s Pocket-book and Manual, &c.  12mo. 1 vol. 
Strange, 1834. 

Tus is a complete historical analysis of the present state of the art of 
printing. There is a great deal of curious information in the pages of 
this volume, but its valuable qualities consist in the exactness and extent 
of its practical information relating to the printer’s employment. In this 
book we have the whole economy of a printing-office explained, and the 
rates of wages of compositors and pressmen, as agreed upon by the trade, 
and the variations respecting periodical publications. Altogether it con- 
tains a quantity of information most essentially necessary to all those 
persons connected with printing or publishing, 
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THE THEATRE. 


——— 


Turns theatrical have become so stale, flat—no, not unprofitable, that 
is to the managers. Whatever the case may be with inveterate play-goers 
like ourselves, we do pray of Mr. Buxy to bethink himself of favouring 
us with something new, or else our occupation’s gone. Really this gen- 
tleman does not seem to be aware that there is a class of unfortunate 
mortals in the community who depend upon the Theatre for a nightly 
stock of amusement. We have acquired an extensive eye-acquaintance 
with these ill-used men: we know them by the vacuity of their visage, 
and the listlessness of their motions. They do not frequent the Theatre 
now—they haunt it: they glide like ghosts, they do not lounge like men 
about town: their eye has lost its accustomed use,—it has turned glassy 
and unearthy. What a contrast they present to the happy persons who 
are now arriving in town, like turkeys at Christmas, fresh from the coun- 
try, and with country appetites for the pleasures of a London season. 
These are the persons who fill the Theatres at present ; and until the in- 
flux ceases, our case and that of our wo-begone friends is a hopeless one. 
Nevertheless, we will not die of despair ; and we advise our melancholy 
friends to give up the ghost—the Opera is going to open; there is no 
running of pieces there to the intolerable length of time of fifty nights ; 
then, hurra for the empire of sweet sounds! throw up your caps, all ye 
who have music in your souls; the reign of Pasta draweth nigh, dear 
unto those who pay at the box-office, but dearer unto them of the free- 
list. Then, is there not Tacuiont, and the two laughing Evscers, for 
the old gentlemen in stalls, and the exquisites of fop’s alley, and all those 
who delight in a pirrot that o’ersteps the modesty of nature.—A truce to 
this; all, all have their pleasures, but ours is the sweetest of any. We 
have not the heart to quarrel with the old gentlemen: we forgive the 
loungers in fop’s alley, though they occasionally do tread upon our toes, 
and omit to beg our pardon. We won’t quarrel with any one, not even 
with the noisy occupants of the boxes who won't let us hear the music 
quietly, 


COVENT-GARDEN AND DRURY-LANE, Xe. 


Gustavus is still drawing full houses at Covent-garden, in spite of the 
stupid pantomime. Mr. Jenroip’s Wedding Gown, a genuine good co- 
medy, which every lover of the drama should see, is doing much the 
same for Drury-lane, namely, carrying off the witless and pointless spee- 
tacle called St. George and the Dragon, The Minors have been very 
active in catering to the public taste during the past month. Mr. Yares, 
at the Adelphi, has produced two new pieces, which have been eminentix 
successful. Madame Vesreis has also added a new burletta to the already 
eood stock of favourite pieces she has laid in for the season of her The- 
atre. The manager of the Fitzroy has brought out—we do not know how 
manv—novelties. The Wandering Misirel is most excellent,—-it will 
bear being seen more than once. The Father’s Plea we do not like at 
all; and the thing about Corsica is not much better, The Surrey Theatre 
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has got rid of Jonathan Bradford : they have something new in the shape 
of an operatic drama, but which might with more propriety be called a 
comic drama; it is entitled, The Hour of Twelve. It was quite success- 
ful before a large audience. This time must ov the millenium of The- 
atres ; every house in London 1s crowded to ihe door. 


THE ADELPHI. 

Of the new piece called Lur/ine, at this house, if we had to view it as a 
literary production, we should say it is of the most contemptible order. 
The only use of the dialogue is in being a sort of explanatory catalogue to 
the scenery. The object of the manager, in bringing out this piece, 
seems to have been to forestal the iamnuen of the Winter patent The- 
atres, in being first to let the London public witness the wonderful effects 
which have been produced in Paris by the Revolé of the Seraglio. The 
bath scene is given with great splendour, The spacious halls of the 
Queen of the Naiades is truly wonderful : this scene is what an Irishman 
might, with some propriccy, call a realized tinpossibility. But the revolt 
of the Naiades, and the military muster in which fifty of the figurantes 
and other young ladies of the Theatre appear equipped in cuirass, helmet, 
sword, and buckler, and go through several military evolutions, and after- 
wards exercise themselves in a mock combat, gained the heartiest ap- 
plause of a crowded audience. Altogether, the getting up of this piece is 
truly wonderful: the narrow space of the stage would scem to prevent the 
manager getting up eflects even respectable ; and itis the more astonish- 
ing that, with those disadvantages, he is able not only to cope with the 
large theatres in this respect, but absolutely to outdo them. The ma- 
nagement of this house are in the possession of a secret in the disposal of 
the lights which they contrive to throw upon the scenery ; we mean the 
real lights, not the lights of the painter. Those li ehts are of various 
colours, and produce the most magical effects, when disposed so as to 
bring out the colouring of the scenes. The burden of the business of the 
jiece is upon Mr. Jounx Reeve, Mr. Hemoinc, Mrs. Honey, Mrs. Keevey, 
and Miss Daty. These three ladies are th — of the band of military 
Naiades, and its chief ornamenis. Mr. Yares has not a part in the bur- 
letta himself, but on the evening it was produced he was by no means 
idle : we heard his voice behind the scenes frequently during the evening: 
and when he announced it for repetition, he received a hearty round of 
applause. 

VICTORIA, 


Messrs. Ansotr and Ecerton have furnished only one novelty this 
month, but they promise a great many more ; but we have remarked that 
there is often too much promised at this Theatre, and too little performed. 
The pieces produced here, since it came into the hands of the present pro- 
prietors, have neither been numerous nor good. They have depended too 


much upon the performance of Shakspeare’s tragedies by second-rate, 
and in some cases third-rate, performers. Those who have been aecus- 
tomed to see Kemaie, Kean, and Macreapy, in these plays, can hardly 
be expected to rest content with seeing Warpe and Burver in their cha- 
What has become of Enron 2 We, for the sake of the mae 
nagers, hope that he has not left the company: he is a rising man, be- 


racters. 
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cause a man of some genius. Miss Jarman has returned, and also Mr.S. 
KNOWLES ; consequently we have had the Wife of Mantua, Miss Jarman 
playing Miss Twer’s part, Mariana, and KNowxes as St. Pierre. BuTLEer 
plaved the Duke Gonzaga ; and as a melo-dramatic character wherein he 
may lord it lustily, it was pretty well played. This character has never 
been put into the hands of a first-class actor, and we know not whether 
any thing could be made of it. We could praise Miss Jarman’s Mariana 
if we had never seen the Maric a of Miss Tree. Know res has altered 
his manner of playing his part, and whether it is improved or injured we 
do not well know,—we had as lief he played it as he used to do. And 
what is the meaning of the alteration of the text, in the paltry buffoon 
scenes, Where formerly but one of the characters talked nonsense? To 
what purpose is it that they all three inflict words upon the audience ? 
We do not speek osie itatiously when we say thatit makes the judicious 
erieve, While the groundlings laugh. Prithee, Mr KNowLes, no more of 
this: let the players speak their parts, as it is set down for them—not in 
the prompter’s book, but—in Mr. Moxon’s. Mr. Assorr has Mr. 
Ciartes Kean’s character of the Duke Ferrardo ; and it was very well 
played and warmly applauded. Altogether the play is efficiently cast, 
and has been played to excellent houses during the week. 

The new musical farce, called Tie Blacksmith, performed here on 
Thursday evening, 13 from the pen of a Mr. Courier, the dramatic critic of 
a fashionable periodical. The plot is exceedingly simple, like most mu- 
sical pieces. The scene is Gretna Green; and one of the principal cha- 
racters is Mae Rivet (Mr. Wittiams) in whom Vulcan and Hymen is 
united. To this healer of hearts of the tender, and the doer of the work 
of the heartless, Seamper (Mr. Forrester), a gentleman’s servant dis- 
guisedas an Irish captain, and Miss Primrose (Miss P. Horton), whom 
he has imposed himself upon, have flown. Maria (Miss Horron) next 
arrives upon a similar errand, having the luck of being provided with a 
more respectable lover. Scamper meeting with this new arrival, think- 
ing to improve lis speculation, declares love to her, He is repulsed, but 
not until his intended discovers him being too attentive to Maria. Lady 
Pedigree now arrives in search of her runaway niece Maria. Scamper 
makes loves to her, and is accepted ; but at the altar, or anvil, Captain 
Dariinzton (Mr. Hust), the lover of Maria and late master of Scam- 
per, he having decamped with the rreater portion of his master’s 
wardrobe, makes his appearance, spoils the Irish captain’s sport, and 
saves Lady Pedigree from the degradation of marrying a footman ; 
who gives her consent, in return, to Darlington’s marriage with her 
niece. The best thing in the piece was Mr. Wituitams’s Mac Rivet. 
His Scotch is admirable,—we could not have it in higher perfection 
in Edinburgh. He played the part with extreme humour, and elicited 
hearty laughter. Miss Horron sung two songs in beautiful style. We 
have always admired the fine taste of this lady’s singing; but we were 
never favoured, until this night, with execution so perfect : her voice, en 
this occasion, was clear and sweet as that of a bell, every note distinet 
and beautiful. Mr. Hong sung two songs with very good effect. These 
songs are written to old or popular airs; and, as is usual in musical 
pieces, they are all introduced at that time when the person who has to 
sing them has nu time to lose, and should be doing anything but singing, 
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It it intolerable that the old Coburg scenes are never renewed: we are 
tired of their tawdry dirt. The proprietors should really be more liberal 
in this respect. The piece was successful, though some opposition was 
manifested. 

FITZROY THEATRE. 

We are sorry we have not room for a very lengthy critique we had 
written about this extremely well-conducted little Theatre; but we cannot 
omit to notice that the manager has had the good luck or good judgment 
to produce two of the best and most laughter-moving farces we ever saw, 
We allude to the King Incog. by Mr. A’Becxerr, the editor of that spi- 
rited litte publication Figaro in London, The other is The Wandering 
Minstrel. The author of this has the advantage of Mr. A’Beckerr in 
having his piece better played than the King Incog. Mircuey’s personi- 
fication of the Wandering Minstrel is one of the finest things of the comic 
sort we ever saw upon the stage. 





MADAME TASSAUD. 


Turs is a very agreeable addition to the holiday lounges, equally inte- 
resting to grown-up sight lovers as to children. It is made up of a well- 
selected collection of statues of great men, in a composition, and net 
wax, as the daily papers have stated. There are also some historical 
groups of great merit. The likeness to such of the originals as we have 
seen are very good: one of the best is that of Mr. O’'Coxnett. We can 
recommend this exhibition to heads of families as an instructive and 
amusing sight for youngsters, 





BURFORD PANORAMA, 


LEICESTER-SQUARE, 


We have visited Mr. Burrorn’s new exhibition. The subject is that of 
the expedition of Captain Ross to the manetie pole, in the country he 
has named Boothia, in honour of Mr. Booru, who supplied a large por- 
tion of the funds required in undertaking the expedition. ° 


This work of the brush of Mr. Burrorp is one of his happiest efforts. 
It is the most extraordinary sight that we remember to have witnessed. 
Che scene is grand, we had almost said awful; but the sublime and the 
beautiful are both here. We do not allude to the young ladies we saw, 
though they were numerous and beautiful too. ; 








